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Executive summary 


On the basis of the analysis conducted by the team, recommendations made have been 
summarized here. These relate to: 

■ Future themes and programmes 

■ Strategies for improved programme delivery. 

Future themes and programmes 

An effort has been made to link poverty alleviation issues to Environment and Natural 
Resources Management (ENRM) programmes. Three broad approaches have been 
considered: 

■ Energy as an instrument to achieve Sustainable Human Development (SHD) 

/ 

■ ENRM projects that directly provide alternative livelihoods 

■ ENRM projects that reduce the environmental burden on people, so that their time, 
energy, and other resources are channeled into pursuing socio-economic goals. 

Sustainable energy 

There are two reasons why it has been recommended that energy be given greater thrust. 
Firstly, the past energy portfolio of RBAP has been weak in terms of number of projects, 
amount of funds spent and clarity of objectives. Secondly, UNDP recognizes that energy is 
not an end in itself, but rather a means to achieve the goals of SHD. 

The thrust of energy programmes, that primarily focus on rural areas must be: 

■ improving efficiency of energy utilization 

■ encouraging the utilization of renewable energy, based on local employment¬ 
intensive resources. 

It is thus recommended that RBAP exploit the full potential offered by UNISE. 
Special emphasis must be given to rural energy development and promotion of renewable 
forms of energy by removing barriers and reducing implementation costs. Apart from 
technology development and transfer, the thrust must be on employment generation through 
creation of micro-enterprises; and rural capacity building in design, maintenance, and repair 
of devices, etc. Some of the specific technologies that could be considered for promotion are: 

■ photovoltaics (both on-grid and off-grid applications) 

■ combustion of agricultural residues to generate heat and power 
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■ other technologies using biofuels 

■ methane-control technologies for waste disposal 

■ wind power 

■ micro-hydel 

RBAP’s role must be to proactively facilitate a dialogue between countiy offices and 
SEED, and also f ull y exploit opportunities available within UNISE. There many 
opportunities to also link core programmes with GEF programmes in this area. 

Improving access to water 

Programmes that improve the access of the poor to natural resources have, in general, poverty 5 
alleviation impacts. Some of the households spend as much as a third to a fourth of their 
monthly expenditure in the summer months buying water. 

Thus, resource poverty has impacts on economic poverty, since it leaves lesser for 
meeting other needs of food, clothing and shelter. Thus, bringing sources of water closer to 
home may have poverty alleviation impacts. Further, the supply of clean water also has 
impacts on reducing mortality and ill-health, since water borne diseases are known to be the 
single largest cause of disease and infant mortality in developing countries. Thus, the supply 
of clean drinking water and sanitation can also have indirect impacts on poverty alleviation 
by reducing the costs of ill-health and poor productivity and the medical costs of treatment. 

Since interventions in this sector reduce time and energy in collecting water, 
especially for women and girls, they offer potential opportunities for mutually supporting 
links with other sectors on heath, nutrition, education and women’s programmes. There is a 
case for seeking to exploit these opportunities for synergy. 

The current emphasis on involving users at all stages of the intervention needs to be 
continued. There is substantial value addition in designing technologies keeping the end- 
users in mind. A greater focus here will improve the success of these interventions. 

Other factors that can improve the effectiveness of interventions here are as follows: 

■ improving monitoring systems by including qualitative impact indicators 

■ focus on deprived, low income rural, slum and peri-urban areas, particularly 
those with high incidence of water and sanitation related diseases as guinea 
worm, diarrhea etc. 

■ strengthening data and information management to advocate on behalf of the 
above 

■ working and networking with NGOs, private sector, governments 

■ focusing on improved mechanisms for cost-sharing, cost-recovery and 
financing mechanisms for equity and sustainability 
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■ focusing on utilization and sustainability of services, not merely on coverage 

Natural resources management 

RBAP’s must consider the following types of projects in this area: 

■ programmes that increase the access to resources and reduce drudgery 

■ institutional support that improves access to resources 

■ programmes that are to do with Common Property Resources 

■ programmes that empower women 

Community based organizations 

Programmes here should aim at policy advocacy and capacity building. Specifically, 
activities should: 

■ promote and foster enabling environments for Community Based Organizations 
(CBO) to contribute effectively towards SHD by encouraging policy dialogues 
between governments, CBOs and donors; 

■ support the capacity-building needs of CBOs by providing them access to accurate 
information and appropriate skills; 

■ improve RBAP's operational framework and institutional capacity for collaboration 
with CBOs as well as improving UNDP's knowledge and practice of supporting 
participatory development. 

■ eco-tourism also offers an opportunity to implement projects that aim to protect the 
environment and simultaneously create jobs through micro-enterprises 

Urban development and environment 

Projects in this area must focus on: 

■ low-cost intra-urban public transportation 

■ community waste management and sanitation. 

Both these activities can simultaneously generate jobs and improve the physical 
environment. Such activities could be linked to UNDP’s Public-Private Partnerships for the 
Urban Environment programme. 

Themes for regional and sub-regional cooperation 

Based on an understanding of common ecological parameters of the region and common 
economic phenomenon certain suggestions were made for regional programmes. Among the 
most prominent of the suggestions is that related to mountain ecosystems. 
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Sustainable mountain development 

Some of the specific activities that could be considered for mountain ecosystems are: 

■ conservation and sustainable use of biodiversity areas under increasing human 
pressure 

■ sustainable use practices on mountain slopes to protect representative habitats 
strengthen network of representative conservation areas 

■ activities that link mountain ecosystems with lowland ecosystems through corridors 

■ regional activities involving cooperative management of chains of mountains, river 
basins, and watersheds 

Sustainable Development Initiatives 

The efforts begun during the 5th cycle in this area need to be upscaled, harmonized and 
forward linkages built. In addition, the following may be considered. 

■ There is a need to strengthen the network of National Councils for Sustainable 
Development (NCSD) in the region. The need to form a regional federation of 
NCSDs that would allow for the sharing of success stories for implementing 
sustainability and promote networking in the region is evident. UNDP is uniquely 
placed to facilitate this. A number of conditions are necessary to support sustainability 
at the regional level. Among these are: 

• Setting up regional Indigenous Peoples Councils to work with a regional 
sustainable development council, 

• A regional approach to scientific and participatory planning particularly with 
respect to NGO collaborative efforts, 

• Sharing reports on subjects relating to sustainability that have significance at 
the regional level such as the impacts of globalization on regional ecology, 
cultural diversity, indigenous treaties, poverty, migration and technology 
transfer in Asia and the Pacific, and 

• UNDP could facilitate inter-countiy exchanges. A possibility is experience 
sharing of the national Agenda 21 projects involving countries that have 
implemented this project and those that are still considering it. 

Globalization and sustainable development 

Sustainable development issues that warrant a response at the regional level include: 

■ Regional cooperation to initiate and review World Trade Organization Standards; 
UNDP could set up sub-regional resource centres, and also involve entities such * 
ASEAN, APEC, SAREC, etc., in its regional activities. 

■ Many governments have stressed in the most urgent manner the need for UNDP’s 
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assistance in capacity building and policy advocacy to help them face the negative 
spin-offs (however temporary) of globalization. The association with these regional 
entities will help in this matter. However, the challenge for RBAP is to identify the 
environmental dimensions of this globalization process and design programmes 
accordingly. UNDP can act as the “voice of the poor” - in facing the challenges of 
globalization, thus helping countries in their negotiations a) with lending agencies, 
and b) in international conventions and other fora. 

Other themes 

Given the fact that soil conservation and quality is one of the most critical concern in the 
region, it is felt that RBAP’s previous portfolio has been very weak. It is strongly 
recommended that more attention be paid to this. This component could be built into RBAP’s 
water, forestry, and agriculture projects. 

RBAP must increase its activities in the area of environmental education and 
awareness. The poverty alleviation benefits of educational programmes have been previously 
established, in the sense that literacy indicators are positively correlated with other quality of 
life indicators. 

The health consequences of pollution often disproportionately affect poor women and 
children. The nexus between energy and health has also been established. These facts provide 
a justification for programmes in the area of environmental health. UNDP is ideally suited for 
pioneering activities in this field because of the inter-sectoral nature of the problem and the 
fact that UNDP has been given the responsibility to coordinate inter-UN agency activities at 
the country level. UNDP’s programmes could focus on capacity building in: 

■ Health risk assessments. 

■ Cost-benefit analysis using specific health criteria. 

■ Incorporating health parameters in impact assessments. 

■ Managing health impacts of development projects (such as water resources projects 

Global Environment Facility 

GEF resources are available for projects and other activities that address climate change, 
biological diversity, international waters, and depletion of the ozone layen Land degradation 
- primarily desertification and deforestation — is also eligible for funding as it relates to each 
focal area. 

As mentioned earlier, RBAP has not done enough in the field of prevention of land 
degradation. GEF offers a window of opportunity in this matter. Projects could be designed to 
link up with biodiversity issues and poverty alleviation. Initially the focus could be on 
mountain ecosystems. 
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Approaches to achieve greater impact and visibility 

Innovative approaches are required to ensure that programmes achieve the desired levels of 
impact and visibility. Some of the suggestions in this regard are: 

Private sector participation 

RBAP must strive to involve the private sector to a much greater extent than what was 
observed in the 5th cycle. This is in recognition of the fact that the private sector is an 
imp orta n t stakeholder as well as a potential partner in co-financing schemes. The thrust must 1 
be to establish or strengthen institutions such as manufacturers’ associations. 


Policy advocacy 

Third world countries have weak policy research communities. RBAP must attempt to build 
their capacities. In the area of government capacity building there is a need for RBAP to 
focus more on providing middle level staff with access to policy transformation tools, 
information on best practices, and training them in monitoring and evaluation methods. 

Promoting informed decision making 

RBAP should help countries provide environment, resource and development data needed for 
the management of sustainable development to people at all levels, and in forms that are 
understandable. People need: 

■ More information about the state of urban air, fresh water, land resources (including 
forests and rangelands), desertification, soil degradation, biodiversity, the high seas 
and the upper atmosphere. 

■ More information about population, urbanization, poverty, health and rights of access 
to resources. Information is needed about the relationships of groups, including 
women, indigenous peoples, youth, children and the disabled with environment 
issues. 

This should make it easier to produce sustainable development indicators that can be 
worked into national reports, such as those on the performance of the economy. Here again, 
UNDP is most well suited to assisting governments in increasing the information capacity. 
Strategic partnerships with other UN agencies like UNEP, which have considerable 
experience in environmental monitoring could yield rich dividends in the region. UNDP 
should help governments set up information collection, compilation, analysis, and 
dissemination systems. Unless reliable baseline data exists, donors and governments alike 
will not be able to judge the tree impact of their actions on the environment. This activity 
could be linked to UNDP’s Development Watch initiative. 
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Participatory action research 

RBAP should promote this concept in the region, perhaps by modifying the scope and 
methods of the Preparatory Assistance. That is to say that a participatory research phase 
should precede any intervention. 

Action plan 

It will be primarily RBAP’s responsibility to craft a new strategy document for the region 
through a bottom-up approach. This should be completed within six months, but needs to be 
preceded by 

1 asking all COs to prepare a country specific note on ENRM and Poverty linkages. 
This note should contain information on issues, concerns, project ideas and 
implementation aspects specific to the country. RBAP should send to the CO 
background papers and a copy (or extracts) of this report. 

(month 1-2) 

2 RBAP should review these notes along with all CCFs in consultation with SEED 
and SEPED. 

( month 3-4) 

3 Hold a regional workshop inviting all RRs, environment and poverty nodal officers, 
representatives from SEED and SEPED, other UN agencies and donors. Identify 
specific themes, develop strategies, and identify pilot projects. 

(month 5) 

4 Finalize a regional strategy. 

(month 6) 

Future strategies for improved programme delivery 

This section summarizes recommendations made in Chapter 5 and also indicates 
responsibilities and time frames. This information is presented in Table 1. 
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Table 1 Recommendations for improved programme delivery 







Inter-sectoral cooperation Identification of appropriate government COs shortterm 

counterpart agency, especially for 
implementation of inter-sectoral 



Are CO staff in tune with country needs? Awareness and sensitization training CO short term 

Are they culture sensitive? programmes for CO staff with RBAP having a 

supervisory and 
facilitating role 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 


Background 

There is a need to critically examine the effectiveness of funding under the environment and 
natural resource programmes of the Regional Bureau for Asia and the Pacific (RBAP) of the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) to make for speedier implementation, 
greater identity and impact and greater integration with sustainable human development 
concerns. 

On the one hand, we need to look at how such funding can be more speedily 
implemented. This is where we need to examine bottlenecks in the implementation of these 
programs, which many be institutional, in terms of the manpower, skill and technical 
requirements, or material, in terms of the financial and resource requirements. At the same 
time, it is necessary that such funding have greater identity and impact, both in terms of the 
vision that drives it as well as the development policies and priorities of the recipient 
countries. Most importantly, such funding needs to be brought to the forefront of contributing 
to sustainable development concerns by more closely linking its mandate to the concerns of 
poverty alleviation, gender equity and empowerment and sustainable livelihoods. This is 
particularly pertinent in light of the recent paradigm shifts in policy, reflected at the 
international summits at Rio and Cairo that emphasize, on the one hand, human choice and 
gender equity, and on the other hand, endorse the close complementarities among 
environmental, developmental and human welfare concerns. 

With these shifts and consensus at international policy fora, funding under the 
RBAP/UNDP environment and resource programs can be brought in greater alignment with 
current priorities as well as assessed for more effective implementation. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the study are as follows. 

■ To identify the principal impediments to smooth and expeditious implementation for 
improved delivery of resource to countries in the region starting in the current year. 

■ To provide recommendations on indicators and benchmarks for guiding and 
monitoring outlines for TRAC 2 Resources. This could be carried out through an 
Activity-Based Costing (ABC) Analysis. This exercise would facilitate the 
identification of critical benchmarks for monitoring the programs for the efficiency as 



well as the productivity of the human and financial resources committed under the 
projects funded. 

■ To evolve a medium-to-longer-range strategy to position RBAP/UNDP programmes 
on environment and natural resources. 

Activities in support of these objectives would be carried out through a Strengths, 
We akne sses, Opportunities and Threats (SWOT) Analysis of RBAP/UNDP funding. This 
will enable RBAP funding to critically position itself in a way that it is at the forefront of 
excellent practices in support of sustainable human development and follow up to 
commitments at international global conferences. 

Tasks undertaken 

The work was carried out through the following steps/works packages. 

Work package 1 

Review of last cycle IPF and ICP5 programs/projects on natural resources. Inputs from 
RBAP on these projects were used. This included briefs describing the project title and 
objectives, time frame, recipient country profiles and priorities that were intended to be 
served and contribution that it was intended to make. Projects related to agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, etc., were reviewed only if they had a clear environmental (for example pest 
management) or a “sustainable resource management” component. Some Water and 
Sanitation projects were also reviewed although they are normally grouped in the Health or 
Human Development sector; but their environment relevance is obvious. “Sustainable 
Development”, “Sustainable Human Development”, or “Human Development Indicator” 
projects were considered only if they had an environmental component. Disaster Managemen 
projects were not considered. 

Work Package 2 

These efforts were supplemented by short missions to seven countries: Bhutan, China, India, 
Indonesia, the Phillippines, Lao and Sri Lanka, Missions involved meetings with COs, 
executing/implementing agencies and government counterparts. The meetings involved 
informal discussions on the performance of RBAP programmes, both in terms of the 
implementation as well as the fit with recipient country perceptions and priorities on the one 
hand and the mandate of the UNDP on the other. This stage facilitated the completion of th 
SWOT analysis. 
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Work Package 3 

Finally, briefings and discussions are to be held with RB AP staff to share results and 
strengthen/modify them for further contribution to the mission of UNDP/RBAP. 


t 



Chapter 2 


UNDP's role and mandate 


UNDP’s overarching mission is to help countries build national capacity to achieve 
sustainable human development, giving top priority to eliminating poverty and building 
equity. Through the network of 134 country offices, UNDP helps countries to help 
themselves, focusing on poverty elimination, environmental regeneration, job creation, and 
the advancement of women. In support of these goals, UNDP is frequently asked to assist in 
promoting sound governance and market development and to support rebuilding societies in 
the aftermath of war and humanitarian emergencies. 

Mission 

In the context of Environment and Natural Resources Management and keeping in mind the 
objectives of the current study it would be useful to be reminded of a few points mentioned in 
UNDP’s mission statement. These are: 


UNDP's mission is to help countries in their efforts to achieve sustainable human development by assisting them 
to build their capacity to design and carry out development programmes in poverty eradication, employment 
creation and sustainable livelihoods, the empowerment of women and the protection and regeneration of the 
environment; giving first priority to poverty eradication. 

UNDP, at the request ofgovernments and in support of its areas of focus, assists in building capacity for good 
governance, popular participation, private and public sector development and growth with equity, stressing that 
national plans and priorities constitute the only viable frame of reference for the national programming of 
operational activities for development within the United Nations system. 

UNDP snivel to be an effective development partner for the United Nations relief agencies, working to sustain 

livelihoods while they seek to sustain lives. It acts to help countries to prepare for. avoid and manage complex 
emergencies and disasters. 


UNDP draws on expertise from around the world, including from developing countries. United Nations 
specialized agencies, civil society organizations and research institutes. 
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UNDP supports South South cooperation by actively promoting the exchange of experience among developing 
countries. 

UNDP supports, within its areas of focus, technology transfer, adaptation, and access to the most effective 
technology. 

Environment programmes 

Since 1992 UNDP has focused on assisting countries in realizing the goals of “Agenda 21" — 
UNCED’s blueprint for action. Agenda 21 states that poverty and environmental degradation 
are linked. Thus, UNDP helps countries adopt integrated approaches that focus on m anaging 
natural resources to improve the livelihoods of people living in poverty. Priority is given to 
“preventive” approaches. Care is taken to ensure that actions to cope with immediate crises 
do not interfere with the long-term sustainability of resources and development processes. A 
successful example of this approach is demonstrated by the Integrated Pest Management 
project in the Republic of Korea (Box 1). 


Box 1 

Republic of Korea: Integrated Pest Management 

Support for Integrated Pest Management (IPM) in the Republic of Korea (ROK) has had significant impact 
on environmental policy formulation. With a chemical-intensive strategy for food production, the country is 
one of Asia's heaviest users of pesticides but this is now changing rapidly. UNDP helped introduce EPM to 
policy-makers and farmers alike, training more than 2,000 farmers and over 80 guidance officers in 40 per 
cent of the counties nationwide in its use. Dissemination of the results of farmers' trials, and data o n results 
in other countries, to local and national policy-makers encouraged the formulation of a strategy combining 
food security with environmental preservation. ROK became the first Asian nation to adopt a pesticide and 
fertilizer reduction policy. Current targets call for reducing the use of pesticides by 50 per cent and fertilizer 
by 40 per cent by the year 2004. Funds are now available for continued EPM research and education at both 
national and local levels. (Duration: 1993-96; Partner: ROK's Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries) 

source: UNDP’s web site 


The main environment programme areas are shown in Figure 1. A quick analysis of these 
programmes and some of the programmes falling under other themes/focus areas 
indicates that drastically new programmes may not he necessary. What is needed is 
creating links within environment programmes and across thematic areas. 



Figure 1 UNDP’s Focus Areas 
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Regional Bureau of the Asia and the Pacific's mission and mandate 

RBAP shares the same broad mission of UNDP. The key element that makes it more specific 
is the stress on drawing upon the region's rich traditional values, human resources, and 
development experience. In the early years RBAP’s attention focused largely on 
strengthening sectoral institutions - agriculture, industry, transport, planning, etc. However, 
the current emphasis is on bringing to the attention of governments more inter-sectoral and 
integrated approaches. This is translated into practice by supporting efforts in integrated rural 
development and piloting a variety of regional development practices in this area. 

RBAP’s programmes are of two types: regional and national country programmes. 
The country programmes are discussed in detail in Chapter 3. Hare we describe the regional 
programmes. There are three main programme areas under the Regional Cooperation 
Framework: 

A Human development and Equity 

• National Human Development Report Programme 

• Regional Poverty Programme 

• Human Settlements Programme 

• Gender Programme 

• HIV/AIDS Programme 

• South Pacific Sub-regional programme (on job creation and sustainable 
livelihoods) 

B Environment and Natural Resource Management 

• Environment Programme 

• Mekong programme 

C Enabling Economic Framework and Public Policy (through SHD lenses) 

• Tumen River Area Development Programme 

• Regional Trade programme 

• Support to sub-regional institutions 

• Asia Pacific Development Information Programme 

• New Initiatives programme 

• Sustainable Human Development Resource facility 

• Governance Resource Facility 





RBAP's environment and natural resource management programme 

Forestry amt fisher ies projects are the traditional strengths of UNDP in the region. UNDP's ? 
concern in the region to assist governments in developing appropriate forestry policies and ■ 
planning systems pre-dates the active phase of environmental movements. In many countries 
UNDP has provided t raining to forestry organizations, assisted in compiling inventories of 
forestry resources and facilitat ed their sustainable management. UNDP has articulated the 
need for s ustainab le forest policies, supported governments in building local capacity to 
withstand the pressures fro m lo gg ing companies and drawn attention to the costs of 
short-term exploitative projects. In fisheries, a particularly notable contribution has been 
made in developing aquaculture and freshwater fisheries industries in many countries. This 
has also enabled extensive interaction and learning among experts within the region in this 
field. 

UNDP has actively pursued many environmental issues since the first UN Conference 
on the Human Environment in 1972. Its primary concern has been to incorporate the 
environmental agenda in the mainstream of policy making. In at least 24 countries in the 
Asia-Pacific region, UNDP has assisted governments, through a large number of strategic 
interventions, to develop national environmental policies. These policies in most countries are 
now integral parts of national plans. For example, in China, UNDP assisted the government 
in developing a comprehensive National Agenda 21 in line with UN Conference on 
Environment and Development (UNCED) decisions. This should help China improve the 
environment while maintaining its dynamic processes of economic development. UNDP is 
also a full partner of governments in translating environmental policies into operational 
programmes and activities, in biodiversity, tropical forestry, wildlife management and 
ecodevelopment, control of greenhouse gas emissions, marine and river pollution, and 
disposal of industrial wastes. In association with other funds such as the GEF (Global 
Environment Facility) and the Montreal Protocol and independently, UNDP has pursued 
these aims of environmental security through over 250 projects. It is not only through direct 
and targeted environmental projects that these aims have been pursued. Every intervention in 
recent years has been measured for its environmental impact and the contribution it migh t 
make to improving the environment. In formal and informal ways, UNDP has been a leading 
advocate of policies for achieving the objectives of Agenda 21 in the Asia-Pacific region. 
There are seven Capacity 21 programmes in the Asia-Pacific region out of which one 
programme, Pacific Sustainable Development Capacity Building is for the Pacific sub-region. 
These programmes are designed to help developing countries to implement Agenda 21. 
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In at least 24 countries in the Asia-Pacific region, 
UNDP has assisted governments, through a large 
number of strategic interventions, to develop national 
environmental policies. These policies in most 
countries are now integral parts of national plans. 


Environment programme 

The sub-components of the regional Environment Programme include: 

• Sustainable Energy and Pollution Abatement: focuses on clean coal use and 
atmospheric pollution abatement, linking specifically with poverty alleviation 
programmes 

• Regional Water Programme: to protect the biodiversity of Yellow Sea Large Marine 
Ecosystem and combat the heavy marine traffic and pollution caused by increasing 
economic development in this coastal zone by preparing a Strategic Action Program 
proposal for a waterbody-based international waters/biodiversity project in the Yellow 
Sea (co-funding with GEF) 

• Regional Food Systems: to address food security to increase productivity and 
diversification of food crops, and to exchange experiences in improved, appropriate 
technologies and practices, including post harvest losses; the project will also 
introduce more environmentally sensitive and improved pesticides management 
practices, including Integrated Pest Management 

Country and Global Linkages: Activities will be closely linked to the environmental 
and national resource concerns of the participating countries; the Yellow Sea Programme 
will also complement the institutional and programmatic framework put in place by the 
UNEP Regional Seas Programme’s Northwest Pacific Action Plan and establish a process to 
secure global environmental benefits within this international waterbody. 

i 

Mekong Programme 

The cornerstone of the Mekong programme (also a regional programme) is assistance to the 
Mekong River Commission: 

• Manage a multi-donor trust fund with time-bound support of senior positions in the 
Mekong Secretariat 

• Develop capacity of technical capability on sustainable development issues in the 
National Committees and the Secretariat 



• Provide high quality, short-term advisory services to the Commission, principally in 
areas relating to environmental impact and sustainable development of the Basin 
Development Plan 

Country and Global Linkages: Links with the environmental management concerns o 
individual participating countries will be further strengthened along with those of the 
National Committees; Programme will identify additional areas of environmental 
management to be supported by GEF. 


Even at the Asia Pacific regional level it is clear that there is a system in place that is 
amenable to creating links between the environment and poverty alleviation programmes. 
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Chapter 3 


Review of the 5th cycle and proposed country programmes 


Introduction 

Over the fifth cycle (1992-1996), the Asia Pacific region experienced dynamic economic 
growth. However, inter-country and intra-country disparities increased. The region’s absolute 
number of subsistence poor and rising economic disparities are exacerbated by the region’s 
high population growth rate, rapid industrialization and urbanization, and unsustainable use 
of resources. One of the major challenges for UNDP in the Asia Pacific region is to address 
these imbalances and work in partnership with governments and the development community 
as a whole, to provide forward-looking responses toward sustainable human development. 

At the beginning of 1996, the Regional Bureau for Asia and the Pacific developed a 
joint 1996 Country Office-Headquarter work plan which outlined specific priority 
development goals and tasks, and contained well-defined benchmarks to monitor 
achievement. The objectives delineated were: (1) to deliver high-quality SHD programmes 
with measurable impact, and provide further support to poverty eradication efforts in the 
region; (2) to implement the new programming arrangements, with a prompt review and 
approval process and accurate financial monitoring; (3) to mobilize resources and strengthen 
constituencies around key UNDP-supported programmes in the region; (4) to strengthen the 
Resident Coordinator System and UN system partnerships in the region; and (5) to enhance 
efficiency in the RBAP’s business practices. 

Data analysis on a thematic basis 

Analysis of the data on 5th cycle ENRM projects indicates that (Table 2) the fraction of 
budget spent on four important thematic areas was as follows: 

• 33% for Natural Resources Management, 

• 29% for Agriculture and Forestry, 

• 28% for Environment, and 

• 10% for Energy. 

In terms of number of projects, most of these were in the Environment category. The 
number of projects that are to do with water resources management is adequate, but in future 
it should be ensured that such projects are also linked to agricultural and energy activities, in 
order to exploit the potential synergies (for example, improving the energy efficiencies of 



irrigation pumpsets). Unfortunately, land degradation (in terms of soil erosion and quality) 
has not received adequate explicit attention. The nature of projects related to forestry is 
mainly capacity building and institutional strengthening - this is the correct approach. 
RBAP’s energy portfolio is very weak in terms of number of projects, amount of funding, 
and lack of uniform objectives across countries. In addition, projects such as North Korea’s 
“Energy Efficiency Improvement Programme (DRK/92/011)” which aim at investment in 
technology and do not aim at technology diffusion or capacity building should be 
discouraged. 

In the environment theme RBAP has a good mix of projects. Many of these lead to 
policy transformation, capacity building and institutional strengthening. On the other hand, 
very few of these projects have an apparent and immediate link to poverty alleviation, job 
creation, and gender issues. A good feature of many of these projects is that they promote 
inter-sectoral cooperation, and capacity building of line agencies. For example, in Nepal, the 
“Industrial Pollution Control Management (NEP/91/029)” project is targeted at strengthening 
the environmental skills of the Ministry of Industry. 

It is recommended that in the future, more funds should be made available to the 
energy sector by possibly reducing the funds allocated to the agriculture sector. By this we 
mean that traditional agriculture projects that do not have a “sustainable development” focus 
should be avoided. 

Regional projects 

There were 26 regional projects in the 5th cycle. Most of these were related to water supply 
and sanitation, energy, and agriculture. The amount spent on these projects was about US$34 
million — equivalent to about one-third of the amount spent on country programmes. 

Some of the outstanding projects, in terms of the extent to which SHD concerns have 
been incorporated in the design, are: 

• Water and sanitation for the poor in Asia and the Pacific 

• Urban Management Programme for Asia and the Pacific 

• Sustainable Development Initiatives 

• Farmer-Centred Agricultural Resources Management Programme 

• Pacific Water Supply and Sanitation Programme 

• South Pacific Forestry Development Programme 

Owing to the almost non-existent interaction among countries, the genuine “regional” 
nature of these programmes is, however, questionable (for example, under the Sustainable 
Development Initiatives programme many countries have prepared Agenda 21 documents, 
not bemg aware that even their neighbouring countries are doing the same with UNDP 
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assistance). In future, RBAP must ensure more exchanges and interaction of government 
officials, country office staff, NGOs, etc. right from the design stage onwards, with a view to 
achieving synergies across countries. RBAPs’ roles should be to bring countries to a common 
forum and through a consultative process let the countries decide how and to what extent 
uniformity can be achieved in regional projects. 

Table 2 RBAP 5th Cycle ENRM projects — classification into thematic areas 


Thematic area 

Number of projects Budget 

(US$ million) 

Natural resources management 



Water resources planning and development 

4 

4 

Water supply and sanitation 

9 

11 

Sustainable resource management and land use planning 

14 

18 

Environment management plans and national park management 

6 

5 

sub-total 

33 

38 

Agriculture and forestry 



Sustainable agriculture 

8 

13 

Integrated pest management 

5 

7 

Forestry 

10 

13 

sub-total 

23 

33 

Energy 

7 

11 

Environment 



Policies, planning and legislation 

20 

17 

Protection, enhancement, and management 

14 

11 

Awareness and education 

6 

3 

Assessment and monitoring 

4 

1 

sub-total 

44 

32 

Total 

125 

114 


Examples of significant achievements 

Managing and preserving environmental and natural resources is a central goal of UNDP, as 
represented by the allocation of 23% of core resources to this theme alone for programmes 
in the Asia and Pacific region, corresponding to commitments from UNCED and national 
environmental programmes (RBAP’s Annual Report 1996 to the Administrator). 


0 



Environment and Natural Resource Management 

Conserving and regenerating forest and water resources was a priority area of support 
provided to national environmental programmes in the region. 

Bhutan 

For example, the Forest Resources Management and Institutional Capacity Development 
Project in Bhutan, jointly funded by Capacity 21 and UNDP, is building governmental 
capacity to prepare national guidelines for forest management plans, plan and implement 
these plans, provide effective forestry extension services, and undertake decentralized forestry 
activities. 


Bangladesh 

Supported by UNDP, Bangladesh published its National Environmental Management Action 
Plan after an 18-month long formulation process involving extensive consultations with 
government and civil society groups. This Plan sets an excellent framework for a 
nationally-led process of developing priority interventions for environmental management. 
The focus has been on those policies and programmes that bring the concerns of sustainable 
development together with those of the poor. Farming communities and those living on the 
produce of forests and river basins fall immediately into such target groups, helping ensure 
that policy reflects their concerns and needs. 
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Box 2 


Bhutan: Forest Resources Management and Institutional Capacity Building 

• The project has provided training and assistance to enable staff to analyse inventory results, produce 
maps and draft forest management plans. Prior to the project, no forest management plans or 
inventory practices existed. 

• As a result of this project the supply of timber and fuelwood from the sustainably managed forests 
now accounts for almost 40% of the total timber consumption, compared to about 10% in 1992. 

• The project has promoted a return to community involvement in forest management. The Forest 
and Nature Conservation Act of Bhutan, 1995, finalized under the Project, will return the right of 
the forest resource management from the Government to local communities under the Co mmunit y 
Social Forestry programmes. 

• So far 14 Management Plans have been prepared, each covering an area of around 20,000 to 25,000 
hectares. 45% of the total geographical area of the country could be covered by the Management 
Plans and it is proposed to have 4-5 Management Plans for each District. Eventually the aim is that 
there would be no logging unless the area is covered by a Management Plan. 


India 

UNDP-India has provided support to the Wildlife Institute of India and the Indian Council of 
Forestry Research in the form of extension of field level activities and focused staff training. 
The institutional capacities of the Ozone Cell in the Ministry of Environment and Forests, the 
Capacity 21 unit at the Indira Gandhi Institute for Development Research, and the GEF Small 
Grants unit at the NGO, Development Alternatives, have been strengthened to better protect 
the environment and manage natural resources. However, the size and range of India’s 
problems often require much larger commitments than UNDP can make at present. In 
addition, it has become apparent that environmental interventions must also be increasingly 
community-based and have more tangible impact on the empowerment of women. These 
lessons will be addressed in UNDP-India’s CCF. 


# 




Box 3 

India: Bio-village Demonstration project 

• A number of technologies adapted to the socioeconomic conditions of the rural poor and capable of 
utilizing locally-available resources for income and employment generation through value addition 
will be evolved. 

• MS Swaminathan Research Foundation's expertise, augmented further by the international and 
national consultants, would ensure that the most appropriate and environmentally benign 
technologies are developed, tested and codified. These would have demonstrable superiority over 
the conventional technologies being practiced there, in terms of higher productivity, value-addition, 
employment generation and environmental sustainability. 

• Such technologies include mushroom production, sericulture, hybrid vegetables seed production, 
flower production, integrated fodder-dairyrbiogas system, aquaculture, reclamation of brickkiln 
lands etc. 

• Similarly, technologies with focus on organic farming consisting of components such as 
biofertilisers (azolla), green manure (stem nodulating legumes), vermi-culture, pressmud application 
and biopesticides will be evolved. 

• A farming approach to development of the resource base will be evolved and introduced. 

Appropriate methodologies for designing rur&l development projects leading to sustainable human 
development and a suitable procedure for implementing them, with focus on improving the 
livelihood security of the resource poor, on poverty alleviation on a sustainable basis through 
technological empowerment, and reflecting equity and sustainability concerns through 
employment generation and developing holistic integrated resource management systems, 
would be finalised and codified. 


The Philippines 

The Philippines approved the implementation of the Philippine Agenda 21 as the country’s 
blueprint for sustainable development, making the country one of the first in Southeast Asia 
to adopt a national Agenda 21. The formulation of this initiative, which involved a year-long 
multi-stakeholder consultations at various levels and strong civil society participation, was 
supported by UNDP through a Capacity 21 Project. 

Indonesia 

Attention to urban environment and human settlements issues was given prominence with the 
preparation for, and follow-up to, the Habitat II Conference. During 1996, UNDP-Indonesia 
has further expanded and strengthened its urban programme to support a more participatory. 
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sustainable development of Indonesia's human settlements, in line with Habitat II. To support 
upstream, policy advice interventions, UNDP, the Swiss Development Cooperation and Real 
Estate Indonesia have jointly established an independent policy research ins titute call ed the 
Urban and Regional Development Institute, which represents the interests of communities, 
private sector and Government. At the community level, UNDP has developed innovative 
approaches to self-reliant community-based housing which is being rapidly applied, adapted 
and replicated throughout the country after the successful completion of three pilot projects. 
Over 60 communities in Indonesia have already applied this approach with UNDP support 
The programme has been able to assist approximately 15,000 people in gaining access to 
subsidized credit, land, facilities. Due to the self-reliant approach, whereby community 
organizations themselves obtain special credits, purchasing land, designing plans and 
subcontracting part of the construction, the programme has proven to be sustainable and 
replicable. What is missing here is the link to sanitation programmes in which UNDP has 
recognized strengths. 

China 

UNDP-China’s project designed to upgrade the National People's Congress’ capacity to 
formulate priority legislation and refine the country's general law of environment protection 
recently produced the country's first Noise Pollution Law, which came into effect on 1 March 
1997. 


Box 4 

China: Research, Demonstration, and Extension of Sustainable Farming Systems for Rainfed 

Agriculture 

• This project aims to increase crop production, including grain and leguminous forage production, in 
the Loess Plateau by developing better crop management techniques, more efficient water 
conservation, and drought-proofing crop rotation systems. 

• With farmer participatory methods, the project will disseminate the improved farming system 
technology to farm households, with a special emphasis on women. 

• The project also aims to strengthen existing resource-planning capabilities. 

• The project target area covers 2 million hectares of farmland and 700,000 farm households in 
Shaanxi, Qinghai, Gansu, Xinjiang, and Ningxia Provinces. 

• FAO is cooperating with UNDP on this project, and MOA is the implementing agency. 


Sri Lanka 




Under UNDP-Sri Lanka’s Industrial Pollution Reduction Programme, 15 Cleaner Production 
professionals were trained in 1996 to conduct audits on five volunteer companies to identify 
areas of company waste to reduce pollution and thus, lower the companies expenditures. One“ 
paint co mpany reduced its dust and fume emissions by 70%, while increasing its profits by 
$17,860 per year. Another company having adopted Cleaner Production methods, reduced its 
solid waste by 75% and will now save approximately $89,300 per year. This effort was 
expanded to cover more companies in 1997. 


Box 5 

Sri Lanka: Industrial Pollution Control 

• Instead of using strong-arm tactics and creating environmental regulations which would be difficult 
to enforce, companies were shown that often reducing pollution can mean increasing profits. Much 
of die industrial pollution that destroys the environment is die result of wasteful methods of 
production. If this waste can be reduced, it can save companies money. 

• UNDP funded the training of 'Cleaner Production Professionals ' who made an environment audit 
of 5 volunteer companies. The Cleaner Production teams sat down with workers at all stages of the 
production line to identify areas of waste which could be eliminated. 

• A paint company reduced its dust and fume emissions by 70%, while increasing its profits by Rs 1 
million per year, through simple measures such as dusting dye supply bags before discarding them. 
A manufacturer of leather products reduced its solid waste by 75% by developing a new cutting 
pattern which utilizes more of the hide. They estimate they will save Rs 5 million a year by adopting 
Cleaner Production methods. 


Regional programmes 

At the regional level, the Mekong River Commission (MRC) has been firmly established with 
UNDP support as the first and only inter-governmental organization in the Mekong basin 
area. The drafting of a Mekong Region Basin Development Plan for member countries 
(Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and Vietnam) was initiated after a UNDP-funded international 
workshop in Thailand. This plan lays the basis for the future sustainable development of the 
Mekong River basin and contributes to sound environmental management in the basin. In 
1996, UNDP also facilitated the establishment of a donor coordination mechanism (Donor 
Consultative Group) which it co-chairs, and set up a trust fund and technical advisoiy 
services mechanism in support of the MRC. 
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Box 6 

Sri Lanka: UNDP works with NGOs 

UNDP' s collaboration with NGOs and Community Based Organizations (CBOs) in Sri Lanka goes back to 
1978. Since then UNDP has established strong links with NGOs and CBOs, providing support so they can 
contribute to the Government’s development efforts. UNDP Sri Lanka provides funds to national NGOs 
through its Partners in Development Project. Grants are also provided to small NGOs for environmental 
projects through the Global Environment Facility’s (GEF) Small Grants Programme. 

UNDP Sri Lanka has set up an NGO Consultative Committee comprising eleven NGOs to make 
recommendations on all NGO requests for UNDP small grants. To date, this body has assisted UNDP in 
implementing the Partners in Development programme and die GEF Small Grants Programme lhat assist in 
the exchange of information and networking among NGOs. 

UNDP set up the NGO Donor Forum in 1990. In addition, UNDP’s Humanitarian Advisor provides 
updated and accurate information to NGOs and Donors on the situation in the North and East. UNDP targets 
village level organisations with both its Civil Society Organisations Project, working with local group in over 
100 villages, and its Regional Poverty Alleviation Project. The aim of the projects is to build strong 
organisations which can contribute to improving the standard of living of their members. Community leaders 
are given support and training and small credit co-operatives are set up. 


Global Environment Facility and Montreal Protocol 

The global funds programmed for environment protection and conservation in the region 
currently amount to $220 million covering the GEF/Montreal Fund and GEF/Small 
Grants/Global Programme. The GEF/RBAP portfolio covers 53 in-country and regional 
programmes. In 1996, the Bureau's efforts were also directed at ensuring full GEF coverage 
in the region in the areas of climate change and biodiversity, with 25 new proposals of 
enabling activities which facilitated governments’ submission of their first official 
Communication to the two Conventions on Climate Change and Biodiversity. 

One key strategic GEF intervention in the Asia and Pacific region during 1996 was 
the Wetlands Management and Wise Use Programme. The wetlands programme was initiated 
with the approval of preparatory projects for Malaysia and China. It anticipates expansion in 
Pakistan, India, Iran, Papua New Guinea, and the Mekong region. The programme is focused 
on maximizing global benefits from conserving and managing the high level of biological 
diversity, in parallel with sustainable utilization of the productive ecosystem for human 




benefit, as a source of water and food supply, flood regulator, and nutrient trap, among other 
things. Also, Bhutan actively entered GEF in 1996 through die biodiversity enabling activity 
and the Integrated Managem ent, of Jigme Dorgi National Park project. It also complements 
other on-going conservation and sustainable utilization programmes at the Makalu Barun 
Park in Nepal and in the North West Province in Pakistan. The global dimension of GEF's 
activities are underpinned at the local level through substantive participation of local 
communities and NGOs as project partners. An analysis of stakeholder participation in GEF 
projects undertaken in 1996 by 11 GEF implementing agencies, has highlighted that public 
stakeholders and NGOs have played an important role in the formulation and implementation 
of GEF projects within the Asia and Pacific region. The India Hilly Hydel Project was 
identified by the GEF Secretariat as a case study in participatory development and 
stakeholder involvement. The case study highlighted the project's considerable success and 
lessons learned, especially with regard to particular modalities for enhancing stakeholder 
participation in the projects. The study also commended the very concerted effort made by 
UNDP, the CO, and project designers in ensuring substantive public participation right 
through the various stages of project design and implementation. Although in countries like 
China, Mongolia, Vietnam and Papua New Guinea, the implementation of GEF programmes 
has been efficient, delivery for other countries was hindered by long delays in clearances and 
halting implementation of preparatory activities. 

Analysis of delivery and implementation 

Some of the key issues in delivering good quality programmes and achieving desired impacts 
are discussed in this section. The analysis is based on a review of key documents and 
discussions with various stakeholders. 

UNDP's mandate and its match with national priorities 

By and large, governments are satisfied with the Country Strategy Notes (CSN)/Country 
Cooperation Frameworks (CCF), believing that national priorities and plans are adequately 
reflected in the UNDP documents. While many governments have consciously attempted to 
involve other stakeholders in formulating their State-of-Environment-Reports/Environment j 
Action Programmes/National Agenda 21s etc., the fact remains that these remain mainly 
government documents and the other stakeholders do not feel a sense of ownership. In fact, 
the public and many grassroots NGOs (specially the smaller ones) are not even aware that 
such documents exist. This in turn implies that many stakeholders may view the CS and 
CCFs skeptically. UNDP certainly should more proactively “sell” its CCFs to stakeholders 
outside the government and it could also play an important role in disseminating information 
related to the other environmental documents of national importance. 
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It has also been commented that the CCFs are at times too general. It is perceived that 
this attribute has its pros and cons. On the positive side, it offers flexibility to tak e up new 
and emerging themes and concerns; and change strategies midway. On the negative side, in 
situations where capabilities of governments and country offices are weak, many problems 
are encountered in identifying specific project ideas and designing these projects. Too general 
a CCF may reflect poorly on UNDP’s conceptual leadership. 

Often, the various components of the CCF themes are poorly linked - thus defeating 
the purpose of a programmatic approach. 

Some governments have expressed a concern that overemphasizing Sustainable 
Human Development (SHD) principles (poverty alleviation, gender equity and empowerment 
and sustainable livelihoods) in the design of ENRM projects may be counter-productive - it 
may lead to delays in designing the project because of lack of agreement about project goals 
and it may dilute the ENRM objectives. At best, projects would be able to tackle the SHD 
objectives only superficially. It is felt that perhaps UNDP should first gain considerable 
experience in applying the SHD principles in traditional development sectors such as, for 
example, agriculture, before attempting to implement them in new fields such as, for 
example, urban environmental management. 

The choice of UNDP’s counterpart government agency for a particular project is very 
cmcial in some countries, given the state of relationships between various agencies in the 
country. For example formulation of national Agenda 21s works best when the central 
planning authority is environmentally sensitive, has a demonstrated strong role in policy 
advocacy, and is recognized by other agencies as having a role in not just national budgeting 
but in ensuring cross-sectoral cooperation as well. In such cases, a sectoral agency may be the 
wrong choice as an implementing agency (even the agencies of environment/forests are 
considered as sectoral agencies). UNDP must take cognizance of the technical and managerial 
(for example, in some countries the way development ministries are administered and their 
procedures could differ from that of ministries which have a social and environmental 
mandate; organizational cultures may be different) dimensions of inter-sectoral conflicts, if it 
is to succeed in promoting macro-level sustainable development initiatives. Inter-agency 
cooperation is problematic but not unsurmountable. Many governments stressed the need for 
a strong leader in the Country Office and the need for the country staff to be culture sensitive. 

The principle advantage of the programme approach (as opposed to the ad-hoc 
project approach) is that it ensures the sustainability of ideas and actions; and ensures that 
synergies will be achieved. It is not certain whether this message has been appreciated by 
governments, which tend to favour the programmatic approach more for a) the flexibility it 
offers in financial matters, b) modifying specific activities (deleting old ones or including 
new ones); and c) responding to new national concerns and even emergencies during the 



course of the country programme. 

The UN system is often criticized for not being flexible enough and unable to quickly 
respond to government needs. However, governments do appreciate UNDP’s role for: 

■ being the principal agent for introducing new sustainable development concepts, 

■ being most well suited to involving multi-stakeholders, 

■ introducing new planning methods, 

■ connecting them to the international arena. 

In fact, very often the environmental agencies “use” UNDP in their debates with other 
sectors within the country. 

National execution 

National execution is defined as a cooperative operational arrangement entailing, among 
other things, overall responsibility and assumption of accountability for the formulation and 
management by the programme country of UNDP- supported programmes and projects. In its 
resolution 47/199 of 22 December 1992, the General Assembly reiterated that “national 
execution should be the norm for programmes and projects supported by the United Nations 
system, taking into account the needs and capacities of recipient countries”. 

The objectives of national execution are : 

(a) Capacity-building, self-reliance and sustainability ; 

(b) Ownership and internalization of external inputs; and 

© Relevance and impact, particularly when used in the conjunction with the programme 
approach. 

The key principles for national execution are : 

■ Use of government mles and procedures, where they are consistent with internationally 
recognized practices, to ensure integration with and relevance to national programmes and 
structures; 

■ Government accountability for the effective use of UNDP resources through adequate 
financial reporting and the achievement of programme/project objectives; 

■ Adherence to UNDP regulations and mles, when the UNDP country office provides 
support services. 


The main issues affecting good delivery in this context are: 

■ Capabilities of the implementing agency staff: 

• Are the staff appropriately trained in technical as well managerial aspects? 

• Is their tenure of long-enough duration? 

• Do they work in isolation with the rest of the ministry or are they fully integrated? 

• For the senior staff, their project duties are in addition to their regular non-project 
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duties. This may compromise quality of their output. 

Ability of the government to identify local and expatriate consultants and specify detailed 
Terms of Reference for them. 

Government procedures are often viewed as bottlenecks. 

Monitoring and evaluation methods are not fully internalized, or at times not even 
appreciated fully. 

Many governments are undergoing a decentralization and privatization process. But at the 
moment there is little understanding of how environmental functions should be 
decentralized or privatized. 

Financially, governments should be willing to at least contribute: 

• Salaries of temporary staff 

• Old or new office space/buildings 

• Miscellaneous overheads 

• Costs towards meetings/workshops/seminars 

• Information dissemination costs 

Difficulties have been encountered in the use of Project Documents and Project Support 
and Implementation Arrangements (PSIA) as bases for operational translation into 
detailed planning of activities (i.e., work plans and budgets) 

Unrealistic programming of budget often occurs because of inadequate experience with 
actual funding requirements of activities. 

Government agencies often underestimate the time required to carry out activities; and 
significant preparatory activities are overlooked. 

Governments would like to have a greater say in selection of consultants 
Difficulties have been encountered with centralized disbursement and programme 
reviews/approvals. 

Appointing government staff to projects can take a lot of time 
Implementing agency staff complain that UNDP formats are too cumbersome in 
comparison with that of other donors and have many repetitive elements (for example the 
Terminal Appraisal Report, TAR, and Project Performance Evaluation Report (PPER) 
have many overlapping areas). 

Some governments view UNDP as “partners in implementation” in the national execution 
mode, and therefore question the existing monitoring and evaluation methods which are 
more suited to the earlier execution modes. 

In some countries UNDP is viewed as a bridge between the government and NGOs 
The decentralization process within UNDP has lead the country office staff to more 



closely monitor projects than before, but this is viewed often as ‘unnecessary 
interference” by the imp lementing agency staff. The country office staff, on the other 
hand, justify this as a display of optimal level of sense of ownership on their part. 

■ National consultants could help senior managers in project monitoring. They should have 
subject and managerial skills. 

Advantages of the national execution approach 

■ Enhances government ownership of the Programme. 

■ Ensures that programme is within national priority. 

■ Builds capacity for proj ect management. 

■ Cost effective. 

■ Enhances accountability of government. 

■ Facilitates learning by doing which ensures sustainability. 

Environmental vision and capacity of national governments 
At the very macro level governments have been able to articulate their concerns and 
priorities. But at programme and project levels the skills necessary to “think through a 
problem”, prioritize actions, prepare a detailed proposal, etc. seem to be missing. Thus there 
is a danger that most project proposals would be UNDP driven (initiated). It is to be 
appreciated that the exercise of identifying a project, writing a proposal, etc. is an iterative 
process with discussions held back and forth between UNDP and the government - very often 
it is not known from where the idea originated (in fact, if it is a good idea the origins do not 
matter). Yet, the situation where most ideas emerge from mainly one party is not ideal and 
should be avoided. Very often the ideas are there but government officers, and even other 
stakeholders lack the ability to articulate them well enough. Here, UNDP can play a role in 
building the capacity of governments (specially at the level of middle level administrators) in 
simple skills such as proposal writing (including identifying goals, objectives, budgeting, 
scheduling), writing reports, communication skills, etc. UNDP could have an enabling role in 
helping governments in “programming” their activities - conceptualization, prioritization, etc. 

Capabilities of implementing agencies need to be assessed during the appraisal phase 
based on their administrative capacities, financial viability and their potential to facilitate the 
distribution of project benefits. Rigorous social analysis needs to be undertaken to 
incorporate the felt needs of the community into project design, the extent of community 
organization, social indicators to be included in project monitoring and evaluation system, 
and the possible spillover effects of the project. 

The project design should provide for the allocation of funds to improve skills of 
concerned agency staff and to strengthen capacity of relevant national institutions to organize 
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project-related management training courses. 

Two of the alternative organizational designs to implement programmes have been the 
existing governmental machinery and special units. The special units are more conducive to 
timely implementation of project activities because these have a relatively greater capacity to 
monitor project inputs, activities and outputs. Too much reliance on such units, however, 
further weakens local institutions and tends to increase the fragmentation of the institutional 
machinery. 

The other disadvantages of special units are that these create tremendous professional 
jealousy among the personnel of concerned government departments, that these draw the 
most capable persons from various departments affecting other development projects, and 
that these are a short-term solution to the institutional problems and deviate the attention of 
policy makers from the need for central and local administrative reforms. Furthermore, these 
do not adequately deal with the maintenance aspects of physical infrastructure and, thus, 
negatively affect sustainability of projects. 

Experience shows that in addition to technical skills, the personnel of implementing 
agencies should have adequate human relations skills to be able to work effectively with the 
beneficiary communities, specially the poor. Training programmes should be designed to 
reorient government officials and to improve their skills to communicate effectively with 
these communities. Innovative leaders in the lead implementing agencies should be 
identified and should be provided with incentives and career rewards associated with their 
positive response to programs affecting the poor. 

Development projects require large numbers of organizations with different resources, 
skills, objectives and procedures. Their sustainability, therefore, depends partly upon the 
effectiveness of interagency coordination. These include creating and maintaining open 
systems of communication and exchange of information; delineating agency responsibilities; 
standardizing of rules and procedures for implementation; and delegating adequate authority 
to the coordinating agency. Interagency coordination can also be improved through the use of 
informal channels, through the establishment of a coordinating committee consisting of 
representatives of each implementing agency, and through direct involvement of concerned 
political leaders. 

Country office capabilities 

In a new and rapidly changing field, the skills of the country office staff play a key role in 
delivering good quality programmes. 

■ The environment programme staff do not all have a formal educational qualification in 
environment and natural resources. Short duration training or on-the-job training is also 
rarely reported. Many of them actually have more experience in traditional development 



work. While these staff are expected to be managers, yet a right mix of managerial skills 
and technical skills is desirable. This has been admitted by country staff ab well as 
commented by governments. This is specially true in the context of new emerging 
problems like hazar dous waste management, and the problem is less acute in the context 
of natural resources management. RBAP can play a greater role in: 

• identifying recruitment criteria, and 

• cond uctin g regional HRD programmes aimed at environmental skills upgrading 
and updating staff on information. 

■ Country offices have, sadly, reported that they are not adequately aware of RBAP s 
mandate, vision, programmes and activities. Thus country staff are not able to develop a 
regional vision of their own, and in turn they fail to communicate to their government 
counterparts the regional importance of their activities. As an example, most country 
offices are not aware of the Sustainable Development Initiatives (SDI) programme of 
RBAP (RAS/92/076), while in fact these countries are executing projects (Post-UNCED 
Planning and Capacity Building in Indonesia INS/92/007, and Integrated Environmental 
Management for Sustainable Development in the Phillippines, PHI/93/007) that ha've a 
very relevant, and documented (in RBAP documents), linkage. Under both these projects 
these countries have produced their national Agenda 21, but neither the country staff nor 
the governments are aware of what is happening in the neighbouring countries. Many 
were not even aware that China has much earlier produced a similar document, again with 
UNDP assistance, that they could have learnt from. The idea is to promote the concept of 
“think regionally, act locally”. 

■ UNDP is making a conscious effort to involve NGOs in all aspects of programming - 
conception, implementation, and evaluation. Yet governments and NGOs alike, question 
the country staffs skills in communicating and negotiating with grassroots NGOs. A 
suggestion made is to involve development sociologists and anthropologist to greater 
extent in project teams, and also to employ a few of them. 

■ Governments appreciate that RBAP is making efforts to give local staff more 
representation in the country offices. 

Programme sustainability 

One of the tests of sustainability is to ascertain if the target beneficiaries are confident of 
continuing programme related activities once external support is withdrawn. For most of the 
projects reviewed, governments felt that UNDP involvement is necessary in the near future 
(to tie up loose ends and take up forward linking projects). But, since many such activities 
may not be resource intensive, it will not hamper UNDP’s move into entirely new 
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themes/projects. It was also felt that UNDP has a role in upscaling previous projects and also 
in replicating them across regions and sectors. 

Multi-stakeholderism 

Two of the main challenges identified here are: 

■ How to assign NGOs a formal functional role in project implementation, rather than 
restrict their participation to 1) just discussions/consultations, and 2) making them 
members of monitoring and evaluation committees, and 

■ How to involve the private sector in problems that do not directly affect them. That is, 
UNDP needs to capitalize on the emerging trend of corporate citizenship and corporate 
goodwill. A good example of efforts in this direction is the Indonesian project “Kutai 
National Park Management Support”. 

Conclusions 

In the past many of RBAP’s projects have focused only on environmental protection without 
adequately addressing the human dimensions, especially poverty and gender issues. There is 
scope to incorporate these elements in all the sub-themes that have been undertaken in the 
past: Natural Resources Management, Agriculture and Forestry, Energy, and Environment. It 
is recommended that all these sub-themes be retained, but what is called for here is a 
reorientation of specific projects towards poverty alleviation. This will require greater levels 
of interaction between RBAP and UNDP’s Social Development and Poverty Elimination 
Division (SEPED) and programmes that aim to sensitize the Country Office staff and build 
their capacities. But perhaps the greatest challenge will lie in convincing the country 
environmental line agencies to accept a poverty alleviation orientation of environmental 
projects. At the same time it may be mentioned that energy - one of the region’s greatest 
concerns - has not been adequately covered by RBAP’s projects. 



Chapter 4 


Future themes and programmes 


In this chapter we first analyze the CCFs for new programmes that have already been 
suggested and the suggested funding strategies. Based on the analysis presented in the 
previous chapter recommendations are made here regarding new types of programmes that 
RBAP can undertake, especially in the context of poverty alleviation. Suggestions are also 
made regarding how to improve delivery efficiency. 

Proposed country programmes 

It is estimated that roughly US$ 520 million will be provided for approved programmes for 
the sixth cycle (Table 3). Much of this amount will be spent in China, Pakistan, Iran, 
Malaysia, Vietnam, and Bangladesh. TRAC resources will continue to be a dominant source 
of funding (about 30%), followed by GEF funding (Figure 2). TRAC resources are firm 
commitments, the other funds are only planned resources. 

Most of the country offices have placed an emphasis on sustainable resource 
management. Environmental policies and legislation seems to be the next priority (Figure 3). 
Two areas have not deserved the kind of attention they deserve. These are a) education, 
advocacy, and awareness, and b) energy, GHG and ODS. 
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Table 3 UNDP/RBAP - Budget estimation of proposed ENRM programmes according to approved Programme outlines 
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Figure 2 


Sources of Funding - Estimated Budgets 
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Linkages between Poverty alleviation and ENRM projects in the CCFs 

At present, UNDP s programmes on poverty alleviation and natural resource management are 
diversified and scattered across its multifarious divisions. Broadly, there are programmes that 
aim more specifically at poverty alleviation through widening access to economic and 
productive assets and creation of livelihoods and programmes that deal with the protection of 

0 

natural resources. 

Falling in the former category are UNDP’s National Poverty Eradication Programmes. 
These include China’s National 8-7 Poverty Reduction Program, support to Indonesia’s 
poverty reduction strategy. Decentralized Rural Development Planning in Laos, the National 
Poverty Alleviation Programme in Mongolia, support to documentation of anti-poor 
legislation in India, and the Human Development Initiative of Myanamar. The thrust of these 
programmes is on improving access to sources of livelihood, assessment of ongoing 
interventions and documentation of barriers to the success of national poverty alleviation 
efforts. Further, the sub-regional South Asia Poverty Alleviation Programme seeks to support 
social mobilization, formulation of pro-poor policies and monitoring of poverty eradication 
programmes. 

The UNDP is also engaged in supporting the preparation of National Human 
Development Reports (NHDRs) in the Asia-pacific. Work on methodologies, research, data 
and analysis as illustrated by the NHDRs and related publications has enabled more effective 
support to national level debates, monitoring and dissemination of strategies affecting poverty 
eradication. There have also been programmes on sustainable livelihood generation such as 
the National Jute Development Programme in India, the Training for Rural Employment 
Programme in Nepal and the Cheese Production Project in Mongolia. Concern for Poverty 
alleviation is also found in UNDP’s Country Co-operation Frameworks (CCFs). 

By far, natural resource management programmes have been treated as a separate set of 
programmes altogether. Programmes in this category include support to Bangladesh’s 
National Environment Management Action Plan, The Forest Resources Management and 
Institutional Capacity-Development Project in Bhutan, support to environmental institutions 
in India, establishment of the Mekong River Commission and support to the Philippines 
Agenda 21. 

These sets of programmes have been dealt with in separate divisions of the UNDP. 
Programmes to do with poverty alleviation and the social sector have been the prerogative of 
the SEPED (Social Development and Poverty Elimination Division), while programmes on 
environmental protection fall largely under the division called SEED (Sustainable Energy and 
Environment Division). While the mandate of UNDP does reflect the concern for protection 
of natural resources in the interests of poverty alleviation, this mandate * seems to get 
fragmented in the individual working of SEED and SEPED. While UNDP is engaged in a 



wide range of programmes aimed at poverty alleviation as well as resource management, 
there is at present little explicit recognition of the links between these two fields of activity 
either in the justification of UNDP’s programmes or their implementation. 

Even though the SEED reflects in its mandate the concern for poverty alleviation and 
sustainable livelihoods, there is scope for integrating the area of working of this division 
more closely with that of SEPED. Further, the concern for poverty alleviation can be made 
more mainstream in the SEED’s programs. 

There is also some recognition of energy-environment linkages in the PACE-E 
(Programme for Asian Cooperation on Energy and the Environment). This recognition seems 
explicit in its energy-environment planning (EEP) and Rural Energy -Environment 
Development (REED) programme elements. The main strengths of PACE-E are that it 
acknowledges that regional energy issues provide a basis for cooperation, seeks to make the 
interventions self-sustaining and at the same time, harnesses the strengths of the private sector 
as well as the NGOs. It also seeks to integrate rural energy issues with mainstream energy 
planning. 

In general, poverty alleviation and natural resource management can be more closely 
integrated and the programs be made more effective. The rest of this section focuses on 
country specific issues. 

Lao People's Democratic Republic 

The linkages, though very much present in this Framework, are not very extensive. There are 
any number of areas where the three main agendas could have been made to converge. The 
three main aims are as follows: 

■ Rural community development 

■ Management of economic transition 

■ Environment and natural resource management 

However, these areas have not been explored to the extent they could have been. 

■ The rural community development programme does address the link to some extent. “All 
interventions will be undertaken on a participatory basis, ensuring the involvement of 
rural communities in managing and sustaining their own development, thereby 
empowering the poor to gain access to the resources needed to improve their own lives.” 
This is a very important aspect that is ignored in a lot of other programmes. 

■ UNDP will also release funds to support national programmes aimed at clearing land for 
food production and reducing the risks presented by the unexploded ordnances left from 

the Indochina war. These are a major impediment to development in thousands of Lao 
rural communities. 

■ As part of the focus on managing economic transition, the UNDP, in conjunction with 
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other UN agencies, will help the Government to manage key issues, such as equity, 
gender and environment, the cross-sectoral importance and nature of which they 
recognise. 

Sri Lanka 

In the previous CCF, the UNDP had a clearly specified focus on the issues of poverty 
alleviation and human resource development, and environmental conservation and natural 
resource exploitation. In the programme under discussion, however, there is barely any 
explicit connection between the two. 

■ Given Government priorities, UNDP can bets support human development and contribute 
to reducing poverty on a sustainable basis by focusing its resources on the following: 

(i) promoting employment and economic opportunities within a broad-based strategy 
for economic growth 

(ii) promoting good and effective governance through public sector reforms 

(iii) supporting the rehabilitation and reconstruction of conflict-affected areas 

(iv) improving aid management 

■ There is thus not much of an attempt to integrate, more significantly into the programme, 
the Government priority to manage better the vulnerable environment of an island 
ecosystem in the process of economic development. 

■ The issues addressed, under the rubric of “aid management and other initiatives”, are: 

• Elimination of the consumption of ODS (Ozone Depleting Substances) 

• Commercialization of renewable energy 

• Addressing land degradation in ecologically fragile areas through a focus on land 
titles and farming practices. This will increase agricultural productivity and 
incomes of the rural poor in a sustainable way. 

■ Addressing land use patterns has added importance in the light of Sri Lanka’s major 
tourist industry and its possible negative impact on the environment. 

■ On the other hand, considering Sri Lanka’s unusual position of having a medium level of 
social development despite its low income country status, the important move would be 
towards issues such as public sector reform, good governance, etc. The stress is also on 
participatory development and decentralized planning. These would be more important, in 
such a context, in complementing the tremendous achievements on the human 
development angle as well as any measures that need to be taken for ensuring a the 
following of a development process that is sustainable. 



India 

This prog ramm e has linkages but most are of an indirect nature. 

■ Apart from the various subject divisions built into the programmes, a number of cross¬ 
cutting issues such as employment, environment, technology management, population, 
HIV/AIDS, development information and gender issues. These are seen as being 
incorporated into all programmes. 

■ Under the programme component dedicated to employment and sustainable livelihoods, 
attention is paid to small industry development and to building food security. 

■ Keeping in mind the In dian Government’s vision on the technology front, documented in 
‘Technology Vision 2020”, this CCF will focus on, inter alia, the application of science 
and technology to rural transformation along with a focus on strengthening indigenous 
technology. This paves the way towards improvements in the very large Indian 
agricultural sector while still paying attention to local techniques that are in most cases 
more compatible with the local environs than those that are newly introduced. 

■ Yet another initiative that can be isolated for trying to integrate the two main objectives is 
that of micro-credit schemes to disseminate renewable energy practices in rural areas. 

Myanmar 

The three overall objectives of the Human Development Initiative Extension are: 

■ Creating a visible and measurable impact on the well-being of the people, the poor and 
disadvantaged in particular, in the specific sectors of health, education and training, food 
security, HIV/AIDS and the environment. 

■ Promoting participatory approaches, by involving communities in the identification and 
implementation of grassroots initiatives of direct benefits to them. 

■ Strengthening local capacities required to sustain community-focused development to 
improve the living conditions and household incomes of rural communities. 

Thus, the interlinking of the different concerns is made obvious. 

■ One of the project activities involves the provision of advice and guidance to 
communities in planning school facility improvements to ensure that school design meets 
the local and environmental needs of the communities. 

■ Micro-credit programmes designed to meet the needs of the rural poor for self- 
employment and income-generating activities are targeted. These help improve village 
productivity, especially if they are geared to becoming self-managed, and also further the 
sustainable human development drive integral to the UNDP approach. 

■ Environmental issues are being addressed through a strategy of reversing environmental 
degradation, while at the same time ensuring the sustainability of natural resources. This 
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has a direct impact on poverty alleviation since much of the rural population is dependent 
on the forestry resources from its immediate surroundings . 

■ A key strategy of giving priority to income-generating activities involving the use of 
renewable resources, for poor, marginalised communities has been followed. As a result 
of this, it is possible to say, communities in project villages are actively participating in 
the rehabilitation of their environments. 

■ However, in all the initiatives described extensively here, regarding creating awareness 
among communities about better ways to manage their fragile ecosystems, there is no 
mention of encouraging local practices that are sustainable. 

People's Republic of China 

The themes of poverty alleviation and developing a growth process that is sustainable can be 
said to be adequately/ appropriately addressed and, more importantly, efficiently linked, in 
the UNDP CCF for the People’s Republic of China. 

■ This Framework, for the period 1996-2000, has been formulated in synchronization with 
China’s ninth five-year plan coinciding with the same period. 

■ Comparing the UNDP experience with regard to this CCF as opposed to earlier ones 
shows its change in focus. The initial thrust of the programmes was very much on the 
change in China’s social and economic structure from a closed one to a more open 
socialist market economy. In this.present CCF, however, the focus is more on not just 
bringing about growth, but in a way in a way that is compatible with the state of the 
population as regards poverty status and rural-urban migration, etc. Thus, it is less stress 
on just bringing about growth. 

The Philippines 

The themes are even more efficiently linked in this CCF. The one for China can be said to 
have, comparatively, still more of a focus on initiating & facilitating the process of growth, 
whereas more detailed attention has been paid to developing the linkages in this country. 

■ A case in point is the focus on “developing and adapting technology in support of 
sustainable human development”, involving greater focus on small and medium scale 
enterprises, and rural and urban micro-enterprises. 

■ Yet another case is the move towards education and information dissemination on the 
issue of sustainable development. 

Indonesia 

The two relevant areas represent the now narrowed and specified focii of the CCF previous to 
this one, when revised. This step to narrow down the focus to these was taken because it was 



realized that they required critical attention. However, except for regional programmes, there 
is no other visible link developed between poverty reduction and eradication initiatives, and 
those to promote a sustainable outlook towards the environment. 

■ Reducing reliance on oil 

■ Considerable reduction of poverty 

■ Notable start on improving environmental management 

■ Mandatory EIAs in large development projects 

■ Introduction of new legislation on spatial planning 

■ Until now the section on poverty reduction & equitable development has NO mention of 
any linkages with SHD 

■ The linkage of environmental issues is more with investment and market-based policies. 
It is more on tools of environmental management such as EIAs and green accounts. 

■ The only really visible link is as follows: 

“Integration of environmental planning in regional planning” - Under the decentralized 
planning scheme, local governments are given specific directives to develop spatial 
planning systems that harmonize the use of land, water and other natural resources in a 
comprehensive, dynamic and sustainable manner. 

The programme claims to have a direct bearing on equitable development and poverty 
alleviation through environmental enhancement and will ensure more widespread 
participation of local NGOs and CBOs in formulating environmental policies. 


Bhutan 


As regards the linkages, the CCF for Bhutan seems to be more than satisfactory. 

There are, however, important aspects that are not addressed in the environment programme 

such as the growing waste disposal problem in the urban areas and growing population 
pressure on natural resources. 

■ The report starts off from the fact of Bhutan’s approach towards development being 

rooted in Mahayana Buddhism - the philosophy of which incorporates both a concern for 
environment and the quality of life. 

■ UNDP core resources will be channeled into: 

• Sustainable livelihoods 

• Governance 


And the non-core resources into : 

• Environment sector 

The focus on sustainable livelihoods is not only in keeping with the Buddhist ethos but 

also m the requtred stress on both environmental and poverty alleviation concerns. To 
quote the report — 
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Under this theme, the aim will be to promote sustainable livelihoods and improve the 
living standards of the population, especially poor households, through the creation 
productive employment in rural and urban areas and an enabling environment for the 
promotion of the private sector. Increasing the sustainability of rural livelihoods by 
promoting agricultural diversification and increasing agricultural production will be 

stressed . Since 85% of the population is in rural areas, it is here that the challenge 

of promoting sustainable livelihoods will need to be met. This demands that full use is 
made of the potentials existing in rural areas and in the renewable natural resources 
sector . 

■ Also, the programme linkages are such that those implemented are “mutually reinforcing 
in scope and orientation”. 

Regional Cooperation Framework for the Asia and Pacific Region 

The presence of linkages in this Framework is of even greater importance as it is a regional 
one therefore much broader in scope, covering countries with vastly different backgrounds, 
and being as it is, a supplement to the individual CCFs. A region which has experienced 
growth faster than, and levels of GDP higher than, what the industrialised countries 
experienced during their period of “modernisation”. And it can be said that great care has 
been paid to the linking and coordination of the activities corresponding to the two central 
issues. 

■ Here as well, poverty eradication, advancement of women, employment creation and 
environment and natural resource management are identified cross-cutting themes. 

■ An important issue for poverty eradication and sustainable development is promoting 
gender equality. This is a somewhat new and different approach. Equality in political 
representation and participation in, legal rights and access to and control over economic 
resources and assets are yet to be achieved. 

■ The very three thematic programme areas as a whole constitute... the major components 
of sustainable human development. They are as follows : 

• Human development and equity - Linkages will be established with the UNDP 
global programmes on urban management, on poverty and sustainable 
livelihoods, on gender .... and on HIV/AIDS. 

• Environment and natural resource management - At the regional level, it will 
support the global water partnership .... which builds capacity for integrated 
water management policies and stimulates local investment in water facilities to 
serve the poor. 

• Enabling economic environments and public policy 





Implementation arrangements 

The new Country Cooperation Frameworks (CCFs) for most countries were endorsed by the 
Executive Board (EB) by 1997. On the whole, die process of consultations on the Advisory 
Notes was extensive, covering government at both central and local levels, national NGOs, 
research groups and academic institutions, the UN system and donor partners at the country 
level. This should be further encouraged and practiced during programme development and 
implementation stages, to ensure a continued broad base of consultation and partnership at 
both the country and regional levels. 

Enhancing the participation of government and civil society partners during programme 
formulation is a continuing objective of RBAP. The recent years have been one of intensive 
dialogue for UNDP at the country level on the design of successor programme frameworks, 
and the specific dir ections to be taken in future programme formulation. This ongoing series 
of consultations concentrated on sharpening the existing SHD focus in current programmes, 
as well as broadening the base of development partnerships and programme collaboration in 
countries. 

Learning from a tendency in the past for the Asia Pacific regional programmes to be 
highly dispersed, n ume rous and under funded, a comprehensive re-examination of 
inter-country programming was undertaken in 1996. There was an intensive — and somewhat 
time-consuming — process of consultation with governments and other partners, held at both 
national and sub-regional workshops throughout 1996. These consultations formed the basis 
for drafting the Regional Cooperation Framework (RCF) for the Asia and Pacific region. In 
March 1996, a paper prepared on the major development challenges facing the Asia Pacific 
region was used by UNDP country offices as an instrument for national dialogues with 
governments, civil society organizations, academia, and donors. 

Funding mechanisms 

Recently there have been major changes in UNDP in the way that funding is to be allocated, 
and in the way in which projects are prioritized. The UNDP Executive Board in 1995 took the 
decision to replace the Indicative Planning Figure (IPF), an entitlement-based system, with a 
merit-, performance-, and incentive-based system, thus providing a stronger impetus for the 
formulation of sharply focused, high-impact, and high-leverage programmes that support 
national efforts towards poverty elimination and sustainable human development. The 
Executive Board also decided that UNDP funding be allocated on a three year, rolling basis 
beginning in 1997-1999. There are no longer fixed national funding allocations (former IPF 
system) but a new funding modality based on programme quality. Called the Successor 
Arrangements, the new system introduces performance- based resource allocation with 
delegated authority to the Country Offices. 
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UNDP core resources are now allocated through a system entitled TRAC, or Target for 
Resources Assignment from the Core. The first two tiers of TRAC (lines 1.1.1 and 1.1.2) 
should be viewed as a single, common pool of resources. Under this system, a country 
receives at least a base level of resources representing 60 per cent of both tiers, and can obtain 
substantially higher levels of resources by formulating high-leverage, high-impact 
programmes in the areas of focus, particularly for activities designed to contribute to the 
overriding priority of poverty elimination. Upon approval of the CCF by the Executive 
Board, 60 percent of TRAC resources are immediately allocated for country-level 
programming. Allocations higher than this amount can be made based on the CCF and 
programme outlines on the thematic areas identified in the CCF. The level of detail in the 
programme outlines falls roughly between the broad elements specified in the CCF and the 
full information required in a programme support document (PSD). They must include the 
key programme objectives and expected results, including the capacity-building targets where 
applicable. The CCF specifies an overall resource mobilization target for all resources that 
UNDP expects to manage, both core and non-core (UNDP trust and special funds and 
national and third-party cost- sharing). 

In assessing the quality of programmes for the assignment of resources, the following 
criteria apply: 

• Contribution to national priorities : the extent to which the programmes contribute to the 
achievement of stated national priorities, and the extent of national commitment as 
demonstrated by the allocation of national financial and human resources. 

• Strengthening national capacity, the extent to which programmes serve to strengthen 
government capacities to manage or coordinate development activities and address special 
needs and opportunities for capacity building that may emerge in some programme 
countries. 

• Thematic focus : the degree to which programme proposals are aimed at promoting high- 
leverage activities in the sustainable human development focus areas, namely, poverty 
eradication, sustainable livelihoods, the advancement of women, environmental 
regeneration, and the cross-cutting theme of management development and governance. 

In line with Commitments 1 and 2 of the World Summit for Social Development and the 
Executive Board's acknowledgment of poverty elimination as the overriding priority in 
UNDP programmes particular recognition will be given to programmes stressing poverty 
eradication and the enabling environment required to meet that objective. 
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• Programme leverage', the extent to which the programme will have a measurable impact 
on sustainable human development and on the lives of the poor; is critical to the 
achievement of thematic objectives at the national or provincial level; will eliminate key 
bottlenecks to sustainable human development and thereby ease the way for other 
development assistance activities; and will serve as a model for possible replication 
elsewhere within the country. 

• Resource mobilization-, the extent to which programmes have the potential to attract and 
mobilize additional resources for national priorities. 

ENRM programmes and their link to poverty alleviation 

This section suggests certain programmes that adequately incorporate poverty alleviation 
objectives in ENRM programmes. Three broad approaches have been considered: 

■ Energy as an instrument to achieve SHD 

■ ENRM projects that directly provide alternative livelihoods (such as social forestry, 
decentralized recycling of wastes, etc.) 

■ ENRM projects that reduce the environmental burden on people' so that their time, energy 
and other resources are channeled into pursuing socio-economic goals. 

Sustainable energy and poverty alleviation 

As mentioned in Chapter 3, RBAP has a weak energy portfolio. There is an opportunity to 
strengthen activities in this area and at the same time link them with the issue of poverty. 
While energy is not explicit in any of UNDP’s four priority areas, it nevertheless regards 
energy as an instrument for socio-economic development. “Energy is not an end in itself, but 
rather the means to achieve the goals of SHD”. 

It is tempting to associate poverty with inadequate energy consumption, but to simply 
correlate these two conditions obscures the fact that the poor use energy very inefficiently, 
primarily because the technologies available to them are abysmally inefficient. 

The real determinant of poverty is the level of services that energy provides - heat for 
cooking and illumination, accessible water supply for personal and domestic needs, enhanced 
productivrty of labor, etc. In the face of inadequate inanimate energy and of a lack of access 
to efficient technologies of energy use, the poor are forced to depend on their own labor, 
anrmal power, and biomass energy resources to meet their survival needs. Poverty and 
scarcity of energy services go hand in hand, and exist in a synergistic relationship. 

Recogmzmg the importance of this relationship increases the range of options for 
addressing poverty; the goal must become not just increasing the magnitude of energy 
consumption, but also (and even more importantly) improving the efficiency of energy 
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utilization. To reduce poverty and improve living standards, energy services must be 
dramatically augmented. This is the challenge, a challenge that is aggravated by growing 
populations already facing shortages of inanimate energy. Failure will contribute to 
perpetuating poverty, and success can lead to the achievement of equitable, ecologically 
sound and sustainable development. 

The World Summit for Social Development held in Copenhagen in March 1995 focused 
on poverty and sustainable development and also made reference to the role of energy in 
poverty alleviation. 

Chapter II of the Programme for Action recognizes that improving the availability and 
accessibility of transportation, communication, power and energy services at the local and 
community level is a way of improving access to productive resources and infrastructure, 
especially for isolated, remote and marginalised communities. 

Chapter III of the Platform for Action makes the case for the expansion of productive 
employment and reduction of unemployment. The energy-poverty nexus is raised in this 
context. Among patterns of growth that would maximise employment creation is included 
“encouraging the utilisation of renewable energy, based on local employment-intensive 
resources, in particular in the rural areas”. This refers to the labour intensive nature of 
commercial biomass production to generate energy as well as the ready availability of 
renewable resources in areas which are often poor and uniquely agriculturally-based. 
Renewable energy development, whether the development of commercial biomass, 
agricultural residue processing for energy, the development of wind farms, or the marketing 
of renewables generated energy services, requires human input and generates new jobs and 
means of livelihood based on existing resources. The Social Summit clearly placed energy 
concerns within the productive realm, as part of sustainable livelihoods, especially for rural 
development. This is in addition to earlier environmentally driven concerns that have been 
consistently expressed at, and since, Rio. 

As part of UNDP’s continuing efforts to refocus development cooperation activities 
towards sustainable human development, UNDP’s Energy and Atmosphere Programme 
(EAP) has produced the UNDP Initiative for Sustainable Energy, also known as UNISE. 
UNISE describes how energy issues relate to all four of UNDP's thematic priority areas, and 
how energy programmes and projects can be used as an instrument for sustainable human 
development. The initiative gives emphasis to two fundamental elements for sustainable 
energy: (I) the aggressive pursuit of more efficient patterns of energy use, especially end use, 
to get more energy services and higher benefits out of energy resources which do exist; and 
(ii) support for a major shift towards the use of new and renewable energy which, ultimately, 
is the only sustainable source of energy. UNISE makes the link between energy services and 
systems and is based on the fact that following traditional approaches, energy will become a 
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barrier to socio-economic development, and is not sustainable. 

UNISE focuses on promotion of activities in the following areas: 

■ mobilising support for indigenous capacity building 

■ creation of supportive legal, institutional, and regulatory climates for sustainable energy 
development and energy efficiency 

■ contributing to technology leapfrogging through innovative demonstration projects 

■ supporting the formulation and implementation of national energy action progr amm e 

It is thus recommended that RBAP exploit the full potential offered by UNISE. Special 
emphasis must be given to rural energy development and promotion of renewable forms of 
energy by removing barriers and reducing implementation costs. Apart from technology 
development and transfer, the thrust must be on employment generation through creation of 
micro-enterprises; and rural capacity building in design, maintenance, and repair of devices, 
etc. Some of the specific technologies that could be considered for promotion are: 

■ photovoltaics (both on-grid and off-grid applications) 

■ combustion of agricultural residues to generate heat and power 

■ other technologies using biofuels 

■ methane-control technologies for waste disposal 

■ wind power 

■ micro-hydel 

Improving access to water 

Programmes that improve the access of the poor to natural resources have, in general, poverty 
alleviation impacts. This is particularly true of a resource such as water. Studies in Jodhpur, 
India, for instance, have shown that several households are located as far as 6-8 km from the 
source of water. Since this distance can not be walked, water has to be brought over camel 
carts at a pnce. Some of the households spend as much as a third to a fourth of their monthly 
expenditure in the summer months buying water. 

Thus, resource poverty has impacts on economic poverty, since it leaves lesser for 
meeting other needs of food, clothing and shelter. Thus, bringing sources of water closer to 
home may have poverty alleviation impacts. Further, the supply of clean water also has 
impacts on reducing mortality and ill-health, since water borne diseases are known to be the 
single largest cause of disease and infant mortality in developing countries. Thus, the supply 
of clean drinking water and sanitation can also have indirect impacts on poverty alleviation 
by reducing the costs of ill-health and poor productivity and the medical costs of treatment 
Several low-income countries such as Bangladesh, Burkina Faso, Cuba, India and 
Mauritania, exercising political will and adopting appropriate technologies, have achieved a 
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high rate of coverage and. are on their way to meeting the goal of universal access by the year 
2000 (Unicef 1997). UNICEF estimates that with the adoption of low-cost technologies and 
cost-effective reforms in Africa, Asia and Latin America, an additional amount of $ 5 
billion per year with two third raised by developing countries in part by reallocating budgets 
for water and sanitation, and one third provided from external assistance, will be needed for 
another 10 years to reach the unserved in rural and peri-urban areas with water supply and 
sanitation services (UNICEF, 1997). 

There have already been several programmes aimed at improving access to sources of 
clean drinking water. In India, efforts have been made largely under the Rajiv Gandhi 
National Drinking Water Mission launched in 1986. A study commissioned by the UNICEF 
(NDWM 1990),however, in eight major states of India on the type of water source being 
used revealed that 

■ the traditional open dugwell continues tb be the primary source of drinking water in most 
areas for all purposes, including drinking 

■ over half the non-users of India Mark II hand-pump which has been installed extensively 
as part of the government’s water supply programme say that the pump is located too far 
away for their convenience. 

■ one of every three non-users feels that the hand-pump water tastes salty, looks rusty or 
smells medicinal. 

The findings of the study seemed to point out that merely introducing new technologies 
/hand-pumps in villages would not be sufficient to change usage practices or to reduce the 
time and effort spent by women in water collection, as they continue to use traditional 
sources. The reasons for not adopting new water technologies and continuing with traditional 
practices suggest that these programmes have not taken into consideration the cultural context 
and the level of knowledge of local communities, specially women, while planning new 
technologies (Venkateshwaran, 1995). 

UNDP is already engaged in a number of programmes in this sector and there is a case 
for strengthening its involvement here. A case in point is the UNDP/World Bank Water and 
Sanitation Programme. The Programme aims at improving the access of poor people to safe 
water and sanitation on a sustainable basis by providing technical assistance, promoting 
community-based approaches and disseminating lessons of field experience in this sector 
throughout the world. 

The case for strengthening UNDP’s involvement here is that it provides a viable 
opportunity for UNDP to supplement efforts of governments in this task. For instance, the 
increased allocation for the Accelerated Rural Drinking Water Supply Program from US$ 
325 million to US$ 400 million, in the Union Budget for 1998-99 for India, seeks to cover 
only about 0.1 million additional habitations in India. UNDP’s interventions provide a viable 
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forum for collaborating with governments, and other donor agencies in providing the much 
needed resources and technical expertise. 

Table 4 below shows that securing access to safe water and sanitation still presents a 
formidable challenge in most parts of Asia and the Pacific. 

Table 4 Access to safe water and sanitation: 
select countries in Asia and the Pacific 


County 

Accessto 

safe water 

(%) 

Access to 

sanitation (%) 

Afghanistan 

12 

8 

Bhutan 

21 

21 

Vietnam 

36 

21 

Sri Lanka 

46 

52 

India 

74 

26 

Thailand 

77 

74 

Jordan 

89 

95 

China 

69 

21 


Source: WHO/UNICEF Joint Monitoring Program cited in UNICEF 1997 

Since interventions in this sector reduce time and energy in collecting water, especially 
for women and girls, they offer potential opportunities for mutually supporting links with 
other sectors on heath, nutrition, education and women’s programmes. There is a case for 
seeking to exploit these opportunities for synergy. 

The current emphasis on involving users at all stages of the intervention needs to be 
continued. There is substantial value addition in designing technologies keeping the end- 
users in mind. As documented by past experience, this is a crucial factor influencing their 
success/failure. Further, the emphasis in the programme on understanding the dynamics of 
community participation is also well-deserved and needs to be strengthened; while much 
more is known about community participation in Forests and land, there is scope for better 
understanding what triggers off participation in water management projects. A greater focus 
here will improve the success of these interventions. 

Other factors that can improve the effectiveness of interventions here are as follows: 

■ improving monitoring systems by including qualitative impact indicators 

■ focus on deprived, low income rural, slum and peri-urban areas, particularly those 
with high incidence of water and sanitation related diseases as guinea worm, 
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diarrhea etc. 

■ strengthening data and information management to advocate cm behalf of the 
above 

■ working and networking with NGOs, private sector, governments 

■ focusing on improved mechanisms for cost-sharing, cost-recovery and financing 
mechanisms for equity and sustainability 

■ focusing on utilization and sustainability of services, not merely on coverage 
In general, the success of interventions can be improved through better monitoring 

programs. Monitoring systems should (a) have a limited number of simple yet measurable 
process and impact indicators b) be decentralized as much as possible, down to the 
community level and meaningful to users and c) be used actively for effective pl anning , 
advocacy, resource mobilization and management. 

Institutional support for resource development 

Several parts of the Asian region, especially in South Asia, have seen steep falls in water 
tables, largely in response to the demands of the Green Revolution technology. This has 
occurred, for instance, in parts of Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and in the agriculturally important 
states of India. At the other extreme, are states in Eastern and North-East India, where there is 
untapped ground water potential; development of this resource has been held back by 
institutional bottlenecks such as the non-availability of credit, electricity and the slow spread 
of the green revolution technology. There is a need for concerted efforts in tapping this 
resource in these parts of the region. UNDP could intervene in improving access to this 
resource by helping remove these bottlenecks. A more specific point of intervention could be 
provision of financial support for the construction of water extraction mechanisms where 
ground water development has been held back. 

Natural resource management and poverty alleviation 

In general, programmes that improve access to resources will have impacts on poverty 
alleviation. In particular, these may include the following: 

■ programmes that bring sources of water closer home, especially where water has to be 
transported over long distances and the poor have to pay a price for it. When the poor do 
not have access to organised sources of water, they actually end up paying much more 
than if they did; thus, sources of clean water, even at prices for them, have significant 
poverty alleviation impacts. 

■ institutional support that improves access to resources; e.g. credit for construction of 
wells, or even support to collective resource user organisations; in general, policies that 
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improve environmental management always have better impacts on equity, e.g., falling 
water tables hit the poor more, similarly, protection of common lands, since the poor have 
their livelihoods tied to them. 

■ programmes that create a redefinition and security or a wider diffusion of property rights 
in resources; these may involve programmes that create local level institutions that define 
access to resources in terms of who has access to how much; in contrast to a situation 
where several resources are just open access; which enables their pre-emption by the rural 
elite. 

■ programmes that create a diffusion of rights in favour of women and programmes that aim 
at formation of women's groups generally have empowering impacts on women; this is 
found to trickle down to other aspects of their livelihoods, including formal livelihood 
sources 

■ eco-tourism also offers an opportunity to implement projects that aim to protect the 
enviro nm ent and simultaneously create jobs through micro-enterprises. 

Restoring agricultural productivity 

Poverty alleviation is closely tied to the productivity of agriculture on which the livelihoods 
of the poor so crucially depend. Recent years, however, have witnessed a declining 
productivity of agricultural lands in the region. At the same time, several countries in the 
region are reaching the limits of expanding the arable land; countries like India are also facing 
constraints in expanding the area under irrigation. Thus, future increases in agricultural 
production and productivity will have to come from raising the productivity of rainfed areas. 
Thus, one possible avenue for integrating poverty alleviation with natural resource 
management programmes is to focus on the development of rainfed areas. UNDP could 
focus on the following areas: 

■ supporting and fostering research on dryland farming 

® forest and water conservation programmes for the protection and development of rainfed 
areas on a watershed basis 

Protection of common property resources 

Studies have shown that it is the poor whose livelihoods are closely tied to the availability of 
common property resources. Jodha (1985) has shown in his studies that 84% of the lowest 
economic rung of people depended for their livelihoods on the availability of common 
property resources. The demise of common property institutions is traceable to what is called 
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the “tragedy of the commons” (Hardin 1968) in the absence of institutions to manage 
resources collectively. 

The South Asian Region has, however, seen several such successful initiatives. There is 
a need to better understand their dynamics as also to replicate them. In Nepal, for instance, 
non-fbrmal fanner managed irrigation systems constitute the bulk of irrigated land in the 
country. These organisations have evolved from the institutional base of the village 
community and have existed for generations, even though their importance is being 
appreciated only now (ADB 1990). NGO approaches have also been active in harnessing 
local co-operation for the management of natural resources. These efforts have been chiefly 
in mobilizing people in the sectors of forestry, fisheries and agriculture. Efforts have also 
been made to organize people to manage tubewells and in promoting livestock and poultry. 
UNDP could intervene here in three ways; 

■ providing financial and technical support to NGOs that are already engaged in the task of 
organizing people for the protection of common property resources 

■ more directly, in forming people’s organizations for the collective management of 
common property resources 

■ fostering research in understanding the dynamics of community participation 

Strengthening efforts at decentralization 

In some countries of the region, a significant trend has been that toward decentralization. In 
Sri Lanka, for instance, in keeping with the need for greater decentralization, the 13th 
amendment to the constitution (1987) provides for greater devolution of power to the 
provinces. The provinces now have concurrent jurisdiction with the center over natural 
resource management. Similarly, the 73rd and 74th amendments to the Constitution of India 
also provide for greater decentralization in the management of natural resources at the village 
level. 

There is, thus, apparently, a gradual move from simply trying to control towards more 
participative approaches. This is a shift reflected not only in legal amendments but also in 
forestry and water policy statements, action plans and legal initiatives. For instance, the Nepal 
Water Resources Act (1992) provides a legal sanctity to the formation of water user groups. 

In India, on the other hand, while there are no uniform laws on the subject, the National 
Water Policy (1987) has also acknowledged the need to encourage the formation of water 
user associations. 

UNDP could play a role in strengthening these efforts at decentralization for the 
protection of common property resources. In India, for instance, the UNDP could intervene 
by 

■ training the Panchayati Raj Institutions to better take up their responsibilities with regard 
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to natural resource management 

■ building the capacity of other NGOs currently engaged in the above activity 

Community based organizations and poverty alleviation . 

RBAP’s role here could be to: 

■ promote and foster enabling environments for Community Based Organizations (CBO) to 
contribute effectively towards SHD by encouraging policy dialogues between 
governments, CBOs and donors; 

■ support the capacity-building needs of CBOs by providing them access to accurate 
information and appropriate skills; 

■ and improve RBAP's operational framework and institutional capacity for collaboration 
with CBOs as well as improving UNDP's knowledge and practice of supporting 
participatory development. 

Indicators of resource poverty 

UNDP has been actively involved in developing indicators of development. Some of these 
mark major shifts from past efforts at measuring development. These include the evolution of 
the Human Development Index; its further refinement to incorporate gender considerations 
through the Gender Empowerment Measure and the Gender Related Development Index , 
and more recently, constructing the Human Poverty Index in the Human Development Report 
1997. The Human Poverty Index extends the definition of poverty beyond economic poverty 
to measure human deprivation . What it fails to capture still, however, is the measure of 
resource poverty in terms of inadequate access to natural resources such as fodder, fuelwood 
and water. There is a need for more comprehensive indicators of resource poverty for better 
appreciation of its incidence and advocacy at the policy level as also for supporting data 
collection and assessment. This is particularly true of developing countries in the Asia- 
Pacific Region. Thus, UNDP could foster research on developing and refining indicators of 
resource poverty. This would be a natural extension of its work on developing indicators at 
the global level and will have a major contribution to understanding poverty-environment 
links. UNDP could also engage in advocacy at the regional and global levels on the 
development of these indicators. 

Urban development, environment and poverty alleviation 

Projects in this area must focus on: 

■ low-cost intra-urban public transportation 

■ community waste management and sanitation. 

Both these activities can simultaneously generate jobs and improve the physical 
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environment. Such activities could be linked to UNDP’s Public-Private Partnerships for the 
Urban Environment programme. 

Themes for regional and sub-regional cooperation 

While UNDP has decentralized its country operations, a case can still be made to ensure some 
element of uniformity in the choice of themes and strategies for the region. Country offices 
may initially resist any attempts to bring about a little uniformity, given the highly 
decentralized nature of operations. But, as mentioned in the first chapter, this resistance may 
to a large extent be a function of the lack of vision sharing between RBAP and COs on 
regional issues. It must be recognized that some common features naturally occur in the 
region which justify the need to have common themes and strategies: 

Common ecosystem types 

The Asia-Pacific region has the following dominant types of ecosystems: 

■ Tropical rain forests. 

■ The Himalayan mountain ecosystem. 

■ Coastal and marine ecosystems. 

■ Arid and semi-arid zones. 

Thus, anthropogenic activities will lead to similar impacts at least at the bio-physical level 
across countries. UNDP can take the lead to develop a strong regional programme for 
mountain areas, because at present, other than a few small bi-laterals, no other agency has 
established a large programme to address these problems. Some of the specific activities that 
could be considered for mountain ecosystems are: 

■ conservation and sustainable use of biodiversity areas under increasing human pressure 

■ sustainable use practices on mountain slopes to protect representative habitats strengthen 
network of representative conservation areas 

■ activities that link mountain ecosystems with lowland ecosystems through corridors 

■ regional activities involving cooperative management of chains of mountains, river 
basins, and watersheds 

Common economic and development phenomenon 

Many countries of the region are: 

■ Moving away from planned economies. 

■ Witnessing privatization and globalization. 

■ In view of the above, there will be a shift from labour intensive industries to capital 
intensive industries, thus leading to greater energy consumption and pollution. 
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■ Decentralizing their governance systems. 

■ Rapidly urbanizing. 

■ Largely dependent on fossil fuels, specially coal. 

There is a need to strengthen the network of National Councils for Sustainable 
Development (NCSD) in the region. The need to form a regional federation of NCSDs that 
would allow for the sharing of success stories for implementing sustainability and promote 
networking in the region is evident. UNDP is uniquely placed to facilitate this. A number of 
conditions are necessary to support sustainability at the regional level. Among these are: 

■ Setting up regional Indigenous Peoples Councils to work with a regional sustainable 
development council. 

■ A regional approach to scientific and participatory planning particularly with respect to 
NGO collaborative efforts. 

■ Sharing reports on subjects relating to sustainability that have significance at the regional 
level such as the impacts of globalization on regional ecology, cultural diversity, 
indigenous treaties, poverty, migration and technology transfer in Asia and the Pacific. 

Sustainable development issues that warrant a response at the regional level include: 

■ Regional cooperation to initiate and review World Trade Organization Standards; 

■ Regional surveys of biodiversity to help define bio-regions; 

■ Creation of regional parks; 

■ Transboundary air, water and soil pollution such as cross-border dumping of toxic wastes; 
and 

■ Sustainable fisheries. 

UNDP could facilitate inter-country exchanges. A possibility is experience sharing of the 
national Agenda 21 projects involving countries that have implemented this project and those 
that are still considering it. 

UNDP could set up sub-regional resource centres, and also involve entities such ASEAN, 
APEC, SAREC, etc., in its regional activities. Many governments have stressed in the most 
urgent manner the need for UNDP’s assistance in capacity building and policy advocacy to 
help them face the negative spin-offs (however temporary) of globalization. The association 
with these regional entities will help in this matter. However, the challenge for RBAP is to 
identify the environmental dimensions of this globalization process and design programmes 
accordingly. UNDP can act as the “voice of the poor” - in facing the challenges of 
globalization, thus helping countries in their negotiations a) with lending agencies, and b) in 
international conventions and other fora. 
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New paradigms in the ENRM area 

Environmental health 

Health impacts are perhaps the most relevant impacts to consider in the Sustainable Human 
Development framework. This is because it is the poor, children, and women who are most 
exposed and most vulnerable to environmental degradation. Poor health of these populations 
and even that of working men leads to not just to poor quality of life but also to a loss in 
livelihood given the economic situations in the region (child labour being a case in point). 

The link between energy and health is especially very critical. The important ways by 
which energy affects human health are: 

• the relatively low level of energy services in poor communities is associated with low 
literacy rates, high infant mortality rates, and low life expectancy. 

• energy activities often lead to natural resources degradation and this in turn affects the 
sustenance base of populations 

• human exposures to chemical or radioactive pollution form routine operations 

• accidents during routine work 

• injury or disease due to catastrophic events 

• affects on vector borne diseases due to hydropower development, mining, etc. 

The social stresses (caused by loss of habitat, changes in lifestyles, etc) caused by some 
energy projects can also lead to adverse health effects. Thus, there is no doubt that an energy- 
health nexus exists. In fact. Dr J P Holdren in 1990 suggested that the amount and type of 
energy use is itself a useful general indicator of the potential for a number of important 
environmental health risks. 

International experience has shown a positive correlation between access to energy and 
electricity services, and educational attainment and literacy among both the rural and urban 
poor. Families lacking adequate energy supplies will tend to limit children's time spent on 
schoolwork and reading; in extreme cases, families may withdraw children from school 
systems to spend time on fuelwood and dung collection. Worldwide, girl children are 
disproportionately affected. The impact of female illiteracy in adult life is felt in children's 
health, nutrition, and family welfare in general. Women are particularly affected by lack of 
adequate energy services. And, most of these effects translate ultimately into poor health and 
well-being. 

The health costs of energy activities are not limited to rural situations. Urbanization and 
industrialization have led to high levels of toxic pollution. At risk are the very young and very 
old sections of the population. 
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The role of health criteria in investment planning 

It has been argued that since budgets are limited environmental investments , like any 
investment, should be approached with a view to achieving the highest rate of return possible. 
Given the scarce financ ial resources, it does not make sense to control pollution just for the 
sake of controlling pollution. Logically, the success of environmental programmes ought to 
be measured in terms of tangible health benefits. Human health is therefore not just a social 
goal but an environmental one as well. This implies that environmental regulatory agencies 
cannot abdicate their role as protectors of human health. They should shoulder the 
responsibility to the extent that pollution causes specific diseases. This, in turn, implies that 
the success of environmental policies, programmes and projects should be measured in 
terms of reduction in the incidence of certain diseases, and not in terms of improvement 
in ambient quality, or worse, just in terms of number of control devices installed and 
effectively operational. While the latter indicators of progress may be a necessary condition 
for success they are by no means sufficient. Health, for the environmental agencies, has to be 
an explicit, operationalizable goal, not a mere implicit goal. 

Specific activities 

UNDP has successfully collaborated with WHO at the global level in addressing the question 
of how to incorporate health parameters in decision making. Now, similar initiatives are 
needed at the country level, and even at more micro levels. UNDP’s programmes could focus 
on capacity building in: 

■ Health risk assessments. 

■ Cost-benefit analysis using specific health criteria. 

■ Incorporating health parameters in impact assessments. 

■ Managing health impacts of development projects (such as water resources projects). 

Industrial transformation 

Industrial Transformation (IT) is perhaps one of the latest paradigms of development. It 
attempts to integrate different tools such as auditing, zero waste management. Environmental 
Management Systems, etc. with concepts such as dematerialization of society and it also has a 
strong human resources/institutional dimension to it. There is very good opportunity for 

UNDP to emerge as a pioneer in capacity building in this area in association with UNEP and 
UNIDO. 
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Capacity 21 

Capacity building is the sum of efforts needed to develop, enhance and utilize the skills of 
people and institutions to follow a path of sustainable development. 

Capacity 21 can help only a limited number of countries through the Trust Fund, but it 
also has an advocacy and support role in helping countries to: 

■ incorporate the principles of sustainable development into their development plans and 
programmes. 

■ involve all stakeholders in development planning and environmental management. 

■ create a body of experience and expertise in sustainable development and capacity 
building for sustainable development that will be of continued value to developing 
countries, UNDP, specialized agencies, NGOs, and partners. 

These are achieved through: 

■ integration 

■ participation 

■ information 

UNDP's Country Offices help to develop and appraise programmes in collaboration with 
UNDP regional bureaux and in consultation with UNDP's Capacity 21 Unit. The role of 
UNDP country offices is critical in helping countries to ensure that activities under Capacity 
21 programmes are demand driven and complement other relevant capacity building 
programmes. Capacity 21 strongly encourages, and has worked closely with, UNDP's 
Sustainable Development Advisors who provide invaluable local insight and technical ability. 

It has been observed that countries such as Indonesia and the Phillippines have used core 
funds to develop their National Agenda 21 - an activity exactly similar to the aims of 
Capacity 21. RBAP can further facilitate such efforts in the region by: 

■ advising countries on the best processes to follow; 

■ bringing together countries, their institutions, external sources of expertise, donors and 
other funding agencies; 

■ organizing workshops to assist in the design of national processes for sustainability; 

■ providing funding and support for national level programmes. 

Global Environment Facility 

The Global Environment Facility is a financial mechanism providing grant and concessional 
funds to developing countries for projects and activities to protect the world's environment. 
Responsibility for implementing the GEF is shared by UNDP, the United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP) and the World Bank. UNDP is broadly responsible for 
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capacity building and technical assistance activities, and for managing the Small Grants 
Programme (SGP) on behalf of the GEF. 

GEF resources are available for projects and other activities that address climate change, 
biological diversity, international waters, and depletion of the ozone layer. Land degradation 
-- primarily desertification and deforestation ~ is also eligible for funding as it relates to each 
focal area. 

A country is eligible to obtain GEF funds if it is (I) a developing country Party to the 
Convention on Biological Diversity or the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change; 
and/or (ii) if it is eligible to borrow from the World Bank (IBRD and/or IDA) or receive 
technical assistance grants from UNDP through a country programme (formerly, the 
Indicative Planning Figure). 

As mentioned earlier, RBAP has not done enough in the field of prevention of land 
degradation. GEF offers a window of opportunity in this matter, even though the scope GEF 
extend beyond land degradation. Projects could be designed to link up with biodiversity 
issues and poverty alleviation. Initially the focus could be on mountain ecosystems. 
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Chapter 5 

Future strategies for improved programme delivery 


Based on discussion held with UNDP staff in country offices, government representatives, 

NGOs, and experts, some suggestions are made here regarding ways by which RBAP can 

ensure that programmes are delivered successfully - in terms of desired quality and impact. 

Policy advocacy 

In addition to its traditional strengths in capacity building, UNDP is increasingly moving into 

the area of policy advocacy. In this connection some of the issues that have been raised are: 

■ UNDP’s perceived neutrality and broad thematic base gives it an edge ova: other donors 
in providing assistance to governments in policy advocacy and transformation. 

■ In many cases the mere association with UNDP provides international visibility to a 
pressing national problem. 

■ Asa matter of priority setting, UNDP should identify good changes already occurring in 
the government and the provide catalytic support. In fact it has been suggested that - “ 
Leave it to the government to suggest to UNDP which policy transformation projects to 
support”. 

■ Policy related outputs are not as tangible as those of other interventions. Thus greater 
attention has to be paid by country offices to ensure that programmes reach their logical 
conclusion - have governments announced new policy statements/legislations/executive 
orders as a direct result of UNDP’s assistance. If yes, this has to be highly publicized. 

■ Country office staff need to be trained in correctly “packaging” policy recommendations 

■ Once a programme is complete the government and UNDP should demonstrate active 
partnership in disseminating the outputs. 

■ UNDP has a role in facilitating access to global information, thus helping governments 
compare policies across countries and learn about best practices on their own. 

■ UNDP to provide information on latest development paradigms 

■ To ensure long-term sustainablity and impact, it is advisable to focus more on building 
capacities of middle level managers in the use policy tools (and also helping them leam to 
adapt western models to local needs) and to strengthen the policy research constituency in 
the country. 
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New directions for capacity building 

Governments appreciate UNDP’s preeminent role in capacity building. But RBAP needs to 
consider the following suggestions: 

Greater emphasis on new categories of target beneficiaries 

Traditionally UNDP has provided assistance to the government agencies. But the paradigm of 
multi-stakeholderism calls for empowering and building the capacity of the other major 
stakeholders as well. Some of these are: 

■ Lead NGOs and grassroots NGOs. 

■ Local consultants and the environmental services sector. 

■ Industrial associations and trade unions. 

■ Policy researchers and the academia. 

■ Media. 

It has been argued that many of the private sector entities mentioned above are profit 
motivated and thus should not compete for UNDP’s limited financial resources. To counter 
this point we again stress on their genuine role as one of the stakeholders, who currently have 
limited information and capacity to participate meaningfully in sustainable development 
dialogues and debates. This asymmetry will always hamper UNDP’s efforts to bring together 
on the same platform players who are all equally equipped with information, knowledge, and 
skills relevant to their own contexts. Some of these actors could be made to share in the costs 
of capacity building; in other cases UNDP’s efforts should be to bring to them to minimum 
level of achievement before withdrawing support. 

Governments view the increasing involvement of local consultants as a desirable feature. 
However, more often than not it is reported that government staff, UNDP staff, and the local 
consultants are all “learning at the same time”. This all the more justifies UNDP’s assistance 
to build up local expertise outside the government in the professional sector. There is also a 
realization that in most situations experts from within the region can do as good as job as 
those from the west. A suggestion has been made to give greater thrust to RBAP’s 
programme on “Technical Cooperation Among Developing Countries (TCDC)”, and to 

formally link it with all other programmes and projects rather than treating it as a stand alone 
project. 

The task of capacity building of the NGOs is even more challenging because of certain 
political dimensions and bureaucratic resistance to the idea. The governments perceive NGOs 
as being ill managed and thus not capable of implementing UNDP programmes. A 
compromise could be made by targeting the bigger “lead NGOs” (some of which presumably 
have the government’s confidence) for “training the trainers” kind of capacity building, and 
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then, it will be their responsibility, within the programme lifetime, to train fee smaller 
grassroots NGOs. In any case, in fee near future direct funding of NGOs is unlikely to happen 
(largely due to skepticism within government circles) and governments will have to be 
involved in all such activities. 

Regarding the contents of capacity building for NGOs it has been suggested feat UNDP 
could facilitate: 

■ Networking among local NGOs and regional NGOs 

■ Creating institutional linkages between the schooling system, universities, and fee NGOs 
with a view to providing greater two-way access to information. The need for such 
linkages is specially evident when local communities are faced wife new emerging 
problems such as hazardous wastes, for which they cannot rely on their traditional 
knowledge systems (which very often does help them in problems that are to do with 
agriculture, forestry, etc.). 

New training methods 

Most governments are critical of the training methods employed in capacity building projects. 
They would like to have a greater say in design of training programmes. Short duration, 
classroom types of training have not been to deliver the intended skills. 

After financial and technical assistance training probably represents the single largest 
category of implementation instruments. The diversity of training forms and contents is too 
large to present any overall conclusions. Elements of successful training are given below: 

■ On the job training by external experts, provided this-was made into a real performance 
issue in the selection, monitoring and supervision of such experts and only if a deliberate 
approach for such a form of adult education was adopted. In most other cases statements 
about on-the-job training may turn out to be lip-service. 

■ The development of training materials with and, partially, by the trainees has shown to be 
surprisingly effective. This can range from villagers who develop maps and inventories 
to public servants who develop actual plans in the course of their training. Effective 
training is developed and carried while the link to operational realities is kept as 
immediate as possible. 

* In many projects it is observed that trainees are oriented towards directly solving a 
problem, rather than acquiring more general problem-solving skills and insights. The 
challenge for trainers lies in acknowledging and responding to such a motivation while at 
the same time adding a wider perspective and including analytical and conceptual skills. 

• Intermittent training stretched over a longer period is often more effective than one-time 
courses. This is certainly the case if the trainees have the opportunity to practice their 
newly learnt skills and knowledge and bring work-related problems into fee course. 



■ International training combined with a mix of local training, assistance and material 
support can certainly be effective. This is especially the case if such international training 
is tailor made to the requirements and capacity building in the particular setting of the 
trainees. 

■ Placement of students at international courses for graduate and post graduate studies 
might contribute to their individual qualifications and career opportunities. But it rarely 
contributes to capacity development in the organization such students come from. 

■ Work-experience placements have proven to be unusually effective, both within the 
country as well as internationally. Working with experienced colleagues and installed 
technologies can be highly motivating and helps to directly prepare for applying new 
knowledge and skills in the home situation. 

■ Tr ainin g is rarely effective if it is the only intervention. One reason is that superiors do 
not always appreciate the newly acquired skills, resources for the application of such 
skills are often missing and incentives can work at cross purposes with the purpose of 
training. This implies that training should be combined with other interventions, aimed at 
the working environment to which the trainees return. 

Promoting informed decision making 

In many countries, information that exists is not adequately managed due to shortages of 
technology and trained specialists, lack of awareness of the value and availability of such 
information and to the demands of other immediate problems. This is especially true in the 
developing world, and the gap in the availability, quality and accessibility of data between the 
developed and the developing world has been increasing. 

Sustainable development information needs to be provided to people who need it, when 
they need it, and in forms they can understand. Governments should ensure that local 
communities and resource users get the information and skills needed to manage their 
environment and resources sustainably. In some cases, they need to apply traditional and 
indigenous knowledge. Countries and international organizations should provide 
environment, resource and development data needed for the management of sustainable 
development to people at all levels, and in forms that are understandable. People need: 

■ More information about the state of urban air, fresh water, land resources (including 
forests and rangelands), desertification, soil degradation, biodiversity, the high seas and 
the upper atmosphere. 

■ More information about population, urbanization, poverty, health and rights of access to 
resources. Information is needed about the relationships of groups, including women, 
indigenous peoples, youth, children and the disabled with enviro nm ent issues. 
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This should make it easier to produce sustainable development indicators that can be 
worked into national reports, such as those on the performance of the economy. Here again, 
UNDP is most well suited to assisting governments in increasing the information capacity. 
Strategic partnerships with other UN agencies like UNEP, which have tremendous experience 
in environmental monitoring could yield rich dividends in the region. UNDP should help 
governments set up information collection, compilation, analysis, and dissemination syst ems . 
Unless reliable baseline data exists, donors and governments alike will not be able to judge 
the true impact of their actions on the environment. 

An instrument of an altogether different nature is the environmental information or 
reference centre. In a relatively new area of public concern, especially one that is so multi¬ 
faceted and quickly changing, the need for scientific and systematic data is genuine one. 
Donor interventions have responded to this in providing support to information centres at 
central or regional levels. Experience shows that some points are important for success: 

■ Direct involvement of stakeholders in developing the initiative (be it through committing 
resources, representation in boards, presenting needs); 

■ Structural and political independence from operational bodies, like most line departments 
and political institutions; 

■ Provisions for "scientific" quality and status through association with universities or 
research centres; 

■ Focus on local concerns rather than on universal issues and short turn-around times for 
collecting, storing and presenting information; 

■ A low threshold in terms of costs, language, retrieval systems, technology; 

■ Guarantees for medium to long-term financial support and flexibility on behalf of the 
donor agency in channeling such support. 

■ Involvement of the private sector in the provision of data and mechanisms to co-opt 
parties from this sector in supporting and using such centres. 

Technical assistance 

In most projects and programmes some form of technical assistance is provided, be it 
through NGO's, consultants, specialized agencies, donor support missions or other means. 
Some of this assistance is in fact a medium for monitoring and supervision on behalf of the 
donor, but much is meant to assist and strengthen local implementation. The variety of 
modes and models of technical assistance is too large to warrant general conclusions, but 
some experiences of successful projects are: 

■ Assistance needs to support the execution of activities, but not become a substitute for 
these. Large teams of high-powered consultants in particular can create situations where 
the execution of their assignments becomes central to the exercise, replacing the focus on 
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local efforts. In fac t, in the ENRM field there do not seem to be many situations that 
would justify such teams. 

■ Although it is often more difficult in internationally supported projects (essentially due to 
procedural and organizational constraints) to identify and involve local expertise than it is 
to mobilize expatriate consultants, the former can be an excellent and cost-effective 
source for assistance. Programmes can, through regular involvement of local experts, 
contribute to capacity building in a wider and longer-term sense. 

■ Technical assistance c an co me from local organizations involved in similar activities and 
can be combined with exchange visits and networking. This is a cheap and often 
stimulating form of support and training. 

■ In order for local agencies to absorb and benefit optimally from specialists' assistance, 
they need to have reached a certain level of overall competence. Much expensive 
assistance is wasted because the setting and resources for its use were not in place, 
limiting specialists to basic fact finding and report writing. It appears that training, 
systems development and, in some cases, organization building technical assistance 
should precede the application of other specialists. 

■ There are not many cases of intervention where technical assistance as a single 
intervention instrument is appropriate. Such assistance should reinforce and support other 
instruments, in particular training, networking and financial assistance. The challenge is 
to package such diverse instruments in a flexible way that responds to the evolving needs 
of the local organization. 

Technology transfer 

The region does not have many examples of initiatives or success stories in the field of 
environmental technology transfer. Most governments feel that UNDP can do a lot more, but 
would like to see a broader definition of technology transfer to include technical know how, 
environmental software, and the environmental services industry. Here again UNDP must 
position itself in a capacity building role by initiating activities that focus on: 

■ information networking (setting up clearinghouses and referral services); 

■ macro- and micro-level management of technology; 

■ technical support to small entrepreneurs; 

■ helping financial institutes in formulating guidelines for funding; 

■ compilation of manuals and best practices; 

■ South-South transfer of technology, intra country transfer (facilitating national 
laboratories to translate their research into commercial applications); 

■ Conflict management in the context of technology standards. 
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Participatory action research 

UNDP has typical shied away from action research. But new problems sue emerging where 
none of the stakeholders have a knowledge base to work upon. Keeping in minH Agenda 21's 
advocacy of informed decision making, there is no reason to not support an action research 
phase in any project/programme. Many European bi-laterals have successfully demonstrated 
the efficacy of participatory action research approach. This works best, in fact, in a 
programmatic framework. 

Project impact monitoring 

Project sustainability is closely linked to the issue of identifying appropriate indicators and 
benchmarks for monitoring and evaluation. Currently, the Programme Delivery (ratio of 
disbursed amount to budgeted amount) indicator is the only one used by UNDP for this 
purpose. It is essentially a financial indicator, but closely linked to output delivery. But this 
indicator fails to comment on the quality of output. The quality paradigm that exists currently 
stresses not just on output quality but on process quality as well. The challenge for UNDP is 
to develop indicators and benchmarks not just at the project level but at the programme level 
as well. The flexibility of the programme approach poses a challenge in linking it with rigid 
benchmarks. For more discussion refer to Annexe 1. 

Resource mobilization strategies 

Project sustainability is difficult to accomplish in situations where a country is too dependent 
on foreign resources for development projects and where local resource mobilization capacity 
is too weak. In such situations, government is relatively more susceptible to external 
economic and other pressures. The ultimate test of project sustainability is, therefore, the 
ability of the recipient government increasingly to mobilize resources through instruments 
such as taxes and user charges. 

Actions needed to improve the resource base and financial management local government 
include increase in the share of local governments in the national revenue by changing the 
criteria for distribution of public sector finance in a way that takes several factors into 
consideration such as population, per unit cost of services, density of population, and the cost 
of maintaining existing services. Other requirements include authorizing local governments, 
and the provision of technical assistance to local governments to improve the efficiency of 
their internal resource mobilization through evaluation of property for taxation, recovery of 
user charges and cost of investment for shelter, monitoring and control of their internal of 
user charges and cost of investment for shelter, monitoring and control of their internal 
operation with an appropriate information system, and through their accounting system. 

Cost recovery and recurrent cost financing are crucial for project replicability and 
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sustainability. The recovered costs are used by the government (to finance its share of the 
project costs) and should not accrue to UNDP. Some of the actions which could lead to the 
improvement of cost recovery are reducing the level of rates of repayment, assessing 
affordability level before a project is initiated; and making collection machinery more 
effective by the provision of necessary information to the participants, the identification of 
sanctions for defaulters, and simplification of collection procedures. Furthermore, 
communities and their leaders should be actively involved in the process of cost recovery. 

Also si gni ficant is the "political will" on the part of the government to enforce cost recovery 
regulations and procedures. Other measures needed are adequate provision in the project 
design for recurrent cost financing, and flexibility of designs and standards. 

One of the most crucial issues for project sustainability concerns the allocation of funds 
for maintenance of services and facilities. This needs to be done at the stage of project 
design. Furthermore, special funds should be allocated to local governments for the 
maintenance of existing facilities and services. Finally, the long-term solution to the 
problems related to project sustainability requires that the financial autonomy and resource 
base of local governments should be improved. 

Other points to be noted are: 

■ Training for Country Office staff in client service, outreach and other resource 
mobilization skills. 

■ UNDP need to undertake actions to interest other donors in cost sharing. 

■ Greater involvement of private sector financing. The corporate sector would be motivated 
to participate because of: 

• Publicity; 

• Corporate responsibility; 

• Tax write offs. 

■ Revolving funds are a good way to ensure private sector financial contributions. 

Inter-donor cooperation 

Many governments feel that given UNDP’s perceived neutrality, it could take on the lead role 
in ensuring inter-donor cooperation in countries where the government is not actively taking 
on that role itself. A coordination role along with governments would ensure that activities 
are not duplicated, and, more importantly, that no key area/theme is left ignored. Some major 
issues that emerged are: 

■ UNDP should increase its awareness of donor interest/capacities and operational systems. 

■ Priority should be given to donor coordination in sectors of key UNDP comparative 
advantage. 

■ The World Bank is emerging as a major competitor even in areas that UNDP pioneered 
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(such as capacity building). 

■ Some governments feel that UNDP has the most rigid programme cycle - thus making 
inter-donor cooperation difficult. 

■ Inter-donor cooperation would be enhanced by: 

• Annual field trips/executing briefings; 

• Sharing the credit; 

• Full and transparent reporting. 

Cooperation within the UN system 

■ Often governments (middle level officers) are not fully aware of the reasons of 
involvement of other UN agencies (specially true in pre-national execution days). Thus, 
there is a need for greater transparency at the inception stages. 

■ UN agencies should form a strategic alliance, disclose this to governments and the public, 
rather than cooperate on a ad-hoc project basis. UNDP while advocating inter-sectoral 
cooperation in the government should not leave itself open to criticism of not practicing 
what it preaches within the UN system. To a large extent such alliances do exist, the key 
concern is to provide a more formal shape and to advertise it for the benefit of 
governments and the public. Along the lines of the Development Cooperation Report, 
UNDP could produce a document specific to the UN system for internal and external 
users. 

Untapped bi-lateral donors 

Bi-laterals and private foundations represent an untapped source of funds and resources. The 
strategy to associate them with UNDP would consist of: 

■ Provide exposure to build interest. 

■ Use the government to government leverage. 

■ Use other donors to help sell the cause. 

■ Seek out association with their on-going programmes. 

■ The partnership viability should be assessed on the basis of 

• Mutual interest/shared vision; 

• Conducive operating procedures; 

• No “ hidden” agendas; 

• High profile. 
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Small grants programme 

Some observations here are: 

■ Needs more legitimacy (through government support) and higher profile. 

■ While one of the stated objectives is capacity building of grassroots NGOs, it is not 
always observed in practice. 

RBAP's role 

■ _ It has been suggested that RBAP be headquartered in a country of the region, and that a 

“critical mass” of local knowledge base be created there. 

■ RBAP should more proactively facilitate a two-way interaction of experts between the 
head office and country offices. This is specially needed during the design and evaluation 
phases of programmes/projects. RBAP could prepare an inventory of in-house expertise. 

■ A regular country HRD programme can be designed, implemented and monitored by 
RBAP - upgrading environmental skills and ensuring that staff are updated regularly with 
information and knowledge. 

■ RBAP could introduce a formal and regular dissemination process of all country projects. 
Success stories could be documented and publicized. 

■ RBAP should establish and maintain relevant information on policies, development 
concepts and practices; a database on UNDP and other ODA activities. Regional statistics 
should also be compiled and maintained. It is noted that there are four SURFS being set¬ 
up and two of them are already operational. 

■ RBAP should regularly organize regional and sub-regional workshops involving the 
Environment Programme Officers. 

■ RBAP should improve its ability to provide technical backstopping. 
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Annexe 1 

Indicators and benchmarks 


Introduction 

Both governments and international development agencies are increasingly aware that 
development planning focuses mainly on project implementation and that much less attention 
is paid to issues of operation, maintenance, and sustainability. While many countries have 
developed sophisticated computer systems to monitor project implementation and to compare 
intended and actual physical and financial performance, few if any developing countries 
produce regular monitoring reports on project operation and maintenance and on whether 
projects are actually producing the intended benefits. Neither governments nor international 
development agencies receive systematic information on how well their investments are 
producing their intended social and economic benefits. As resources become increasingly 
scarce, this lack of information on the performance of public investment programs is 
becoming of increasing concern, and the demand for more systematic monitoring and 
evaluation of sustainability is likely to grow. 

There is increasing criticism (particularly from environmental groups and NGOs) that 
international funding agencies and national governments are mainly concerned with ensuring 
their projects economic viability(and sustainability), but that little attention is paid to the 
impact of projects on broader development concerns, such as the environment or the 
conditions of the poorest sectors of society. 

Defining sustainability 

Project sustainability is defined by many economists and international development agencies 
as the capacity of a project to continue to deliver its intended benefits over a long period of 
time. The degree of s ustainab ility of a project has been defined by Honadle and VanSant 
(1985) as 

the percentage of project-initiated and services that is still delivered and 
maintained five years past the termination of donor resources, the 
continuation of local action stimulated by the project, and the generation 
of successor services and initiatives as a result of project built local 
capacity. 



* 
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The World Bank (1986) has defined it similarly: 

The term'*sustainability" describes the ability of a project to maintain an 
acceptable level of benefit flow through its economic life. While this may 
often be expressed in quantitative terms involving the internal economic or 
financial rates of return, benefits may also be qualitatively assessed. For 
projects in the productive sectors such as industry, the principal measure 
ofperformance is output, generally expressed in terms of capacity 
utilisation, but Bank supported projects normally have other objectives 
such as subsectoral policies, technology transfer and institution building, 
which must be assessed qualitatively. 

Sustainability is more difficult to define and measure in human resource development 
projects where qualitative as well as quantitative indicators must be taken into consideration. 
Sustainability is a relative concept which must be assessed in terms of set of indicators which 
combine different quantitative and qualitative aspects of project performance. 

The principal idea contained in both of these definitions is that any project, irrespective of 
whether it is in the agricultural, urban, industrial, transport, power sectors, is designed to 
produce a continuous flow of outputs, benefits or services throughout its intended lifetime. 
For some kinds of projects (for example, housing or road construction), the intended project 
lifetime may be as long as 30 years or considerably shorter for others. The success of a 
project must be assessed in terms of its ability to sustain this flow of benefits over time. This 
suggests a distinction between whether a project has been sustained up to the time it is 
studied (often around five years after it has begun to operate) and whether it is likely to be 
sustainable over its intended lifetime. 

This assessment must also take into consideration the expected flow of benefits over the 
project life cycle. For certain kinds of projects (for example, some irrigation projects), the 
maximum flow of benefits may be achieved soon after the project begins to operate, and may 
gradually decline thereafter, while in other kinds of projects (for example, many self-help 
housing projects), there may be a relatively long consolidation period before the maximum 
level of benefits are achieved. The different project life cycles obviously affect the 
appropriate times at which to assess project sustainability. 

For many kinds of industrial and commercial projects, sustainability can be defined in 
terms of the ability of an enterprise to remain profitable. Depending on the nature of the 
enterprises, this translates into indicators such as maintenance or exp ansi on of markets, 
competitiveness in terms of price and quality, and secure sources of materials and labor. 
Sustainability is a dynamic concept, as enterprises must engage in research and development 
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(R&D) and continually develop new products or services. 

Many projects are intended to produce a number of different benefits, some of which may 
be easily be quantified (industrial output, volume of water, number of houses constructed), 
but others of which are qualitative and more difficult to measure. When a project has 
multiple outputs, it is misleading to use a single number or indicator to assess s ustainabili ty, 
The project may have successfully delivered some benefits, but may have failed to deliver 
others. For example, an irrigation project may produce a significant increase in the volume of 
water which may lead to sustained increases in the production of certain cash coups. 

However, the same project may not have produced die intended health improvements. The 
overall assessment of the sustainability of this project would be determined by the relative 
weights attached to crop production and health. 

The assessment of long-term sustainability requires an evaluation of the institutional 
capacity to sustain the delivery of services. This may require the evaluation of the quality 
and stability of staff, adequacy and stability of financial resources for recurrent expenditures, 
coordination with other government agencies, and linkages to local co mmun ity organizations 
and beneficiaries. 

The success of a project will depend in part on the support of key stakeholders such as 
key figures in the central and local governments, trade unions, business associations, religious 
organizations, local community groups, and international agencies. With shifting political 
alignments and the transfer of key officials from one agency to another, the constellation of 
support and opposition to a project is likely to change over time. A project which is strongly 
supported by one administration may be more vulnerable after a change of government. 

While political support can be important for the success or even the continued existence of a 
project at certain crucial times, a high level of political support can be a mixed blessing, since 
a high political profile may increase the vulnerability of the project after changes in the 
administration. A low political profile may be a better guarantee of long-term sustainability 
in many contexts. 

The World Bank approach develops a composite index based on a set of indicators which 
assess the degree of sustainability of each of the main project components. Table 5 pioposes 
a list of indicators of project sustainability which can be used in the assessment of most kinds 
of social development projects. Four groups of indicators are proposed. Group A refers to the 
ability of the project to continue delivering intended benefits (services). The indicators 
include the proportion of the intended volume of benefits or services which is actually 
delivered and the stability of the services/benefits over time (A-l); the efficiency of service 
delivery (unit costs etc.) (A-2); the quality of the services (A-3); and in some cases the 
satisfaction of beneficiaries (A-4). When projects are targeted for certain economic or social 
groups, it is also necessary to assess the distribution of benefits among economic or social 
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groups (A-5). 

Table 5. Indicators of project sustainability 


A. Continued Delivery of Services and Production of Benefits 

A-1 Comparison of actual and intended benefits and services and their stability over time 
A-2 Efficiency of service delivery 

A-3 Quality of services (benefits) 

A-4 Satisfaction of beneficiaries 

A-5 Distribution of benefits among different economic and social groups 

B. Maintenance of Physical Infrastructure 

B-1 Condition of physical infrastructure. 

B-2 Condition of plant and equipment. 

B-3 Adequacy of maintenance procedures. 

B-4 Efficiency of cost-recovery and adequacy of operating budget. 

B-5 Beneficiary involvement in maintenance procedures. 

C. Long-Term Institutional Capacity 

C-1 Capacity and mandate of the principal operating agencies. 

C-2 Stability of staff and budget of operational agency 
C-3 Adequacy of interagency coordination. 

C-4 Adequacy of coordination with community organizations and beneficiaries. 

C-5 Flexibility and capacity to adapt project design and operation to changing circumstances. 

D. Political Support 

D-1 Strength and stability of support from international agencies. 

D-2 Strength and stability of support from the national government. 

D-3 Strength and stability of support from provincial and local government agencies. 

D-4 Strength and stability of support at the community level. 

D-5 Extent to which the project has been able to build a broad base of support and to avoid 
becoming politically controversial. 


The second group of indicators (Group B) refers to the maintenance of physical 
infrastructure. These include the condition of physical infrastructure (B-1) and plant and 
equipment (B-2). In order to assess long-term sustainability, it is also necessary to determine 
whether adequate inspection and maintenance procedures (B-3) have been provided to ensure 
continued maintenance (as opposed to adhoc maintenance whenever a crisis has arisen), sod 
whether sufficient resources are available for maintenance either through efficient procedures 4 
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for collection of user charges and other service payments or by adequate and regular 
budgetary allocation (B-4). For some kinds of proj ects (for example, irrigation and housing), 
it is also important to assess how involved beneficiaries are in the maintenance programs (B- 
5 ). 

Group C indicators relate to the long-term institutional capacity of the formal and 
informal organizations to sustain the operation of the project. The first indicator (C-l) is an 
assessment of the capacity and mandate of the responsible agency (agencies) to ensure the 
successful operation of the project over time. For example, a bank or housing agency whose 
regular customers all come from upper-income groups may be unsuited to manage a project 
intended for low-income farmers or households. In the case of multi-component projects 
such as integrated rural or urban development, the central coordinating agency may not have 
the legal authority to implement some of the components (for example, health or education 
centers) and may have to rely on the support of the competent line ministries (for some of 
whom the project may have a very low priority). The second indicator refers to the stability 
of staff and budget of the operational agencies (C-2). While an agency may initially be 
provided with adequate resources, these may be eroded over time due to inflation, pressures 
to increase salaries (at the expense of the maintenance budget), or a gradually loss of political 
support. Interagency coordination (C-3) and coordination with community organizations and 
beneficiaries (C-4) are also important indicators. Finally, a high proportion of development 
projects are subject to major modifications during their implementation and operation, and 
the long-term sustainability of a project will frequently depend on its ability to adapt to 
changing economic, technical and social conditions. Consequently, the flexibility and 
adaptability of project management and organization are an important indicator of 
sustainability (C-5). 

The final set of indicators refer to the support which the project received from key 
stakeholders. For many projects, long-term sustainability will depend on political support at 
the international (D-l), national (D-2), provincial an local government (D-3), and community 
levels (D-4). Changes of government or of policy can lead to rapid reductions of budget, 
conflicts with other agencies, more difficult access to resources, and possibly loss of key 
staff. Political support by its very nature is highly volatile; for this reason a final indicator 
(D-5) assesses the extent to which the project has been able to build a broad base of support 
and avoid becoming politically controversial - and hence vulnerable. 

Several points should be made about the interpretation of these indicators. First, the 
indicators are used to assess the extent to which the project is able to continue to deliver its 
intended benefits. They do not pass judgement on whether the original project design was, or 
now is, environmentally sound. A steel mill which continues to produce the intended output 
may be assessed as sustainable even though it might produce some long-term environmental 



hazards. Second, it is possible to assign different weights to each set of indicators. While 
one group of stakeholders may assess the project mainly in terms of its ability to maintain a 
certain level of benefits, another may be more concerned about the distribution of benefits 
am on g different economic groups, while a third may attach more weight to institutional * 
development and the participation of beneficiaries in project management. The interpretation 
of the sustainability analysis requires agreement on the weights to be given to each indicator. 
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Annexe 2 

Country reports 


Sri Lanka 

National development situation from a sustainable human development 
perspective 

UNDP has in recent years been given a more focused mandate by its Executive Board, to 
support a development process globally which targets the human dimension, and which is 
both economically, institutionally and environmentally sustainable. The UNDP objective of 
supporting Sustainable Human Development will therefore focus on reducing absolute 
poverty, increasing employment and economic opportunities, as well as ensuring responsible 
management of the environment, and enabling women to fully participate in the development 
process. 

Sri Lanka has already achieved a medium level of human development as measured by 
the Human Development Index (Table 1). The GDP per capita of 713 USD (1995) however 
puts Sri Lanka in the group of low-income economies. Table 2 shows the sustainable human 
development profile of Sri Lanka. 

Table 1 Basic indicators 
Human development index 
Real GDP/capita 
Life expectancy 
Adult literacy rates 


0.698 (1993)-Rank: 89 

3,030 PPP$ (1993) - 713 USD (1995) 

Male 72 years, Female 76 years (1993) 
Male 92%, Female 85%, Total 89% (1993) 


6 
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Table 2 The sustainable Human Development Profile 


Sri Lankans living in Absolute Poverty (1990) 22% 

People with access to safe water and sanitation 60% 

Average growth in the economy (1991-1995) 5.3% 

Average life expectancy 72 years 

Adult literacy 90% 

Households with electricity 26% 

Forest cover as % of total land area 24% 

Naturally protected area as a % of total land area 12.1% 

Military expenditure as % of budget 15 % 


The other major development issue in Sri Lanka is the high level of unemployment and 
lack of other income opportunities, which is the main manifestation of poverty. 

In the medium and longer term, Sri Lanka has substantial economic potential, and is 
aiming for growth similar to the fast-growing countries in East and South-East Asia. The 
economy is mainly based on agriculture, but industrial products - mostly textiles and clothing 
- now generate the largest share of export earnings. Migrant labour also accounts for 
significant transfers of resources, as does tourism in normal years. Industry, which largely 
consists of export-oriented garment and other light industries, will be expanded and 
diversified with emphasis on technology-based industries. Agriculture consists of rice, 
vegetables and fruits for domestic consumption; there are export-oriented garment and other 
light industries, which will be expanded and diversified with emphasis on technology-based 
industries. 

Such a fast-growth strategy with emphasis on new economic sectors, technology-based 
industries and modernized agriculture, also implies dramatic socio-economic changes in the 
coming 10-20 years. Sri Lanka may now be at a crossroads, and will have to manage and 
adapt to such changes, whilst retaining its distinct cultural identity. 

Meanwhile, some 22 per cent of the population, that is approximately 4 million persons, 
are still living in poverty according to the 1995 World Bank Poverty Assessment, which was 
based on data from national household surveys. 

The commitment to poverty eradication has been a major feature in the government’s 
development thinking and practice over several decades. Previous policies have nevertheless 
not been successful in eliminating poverty, as many of the programmes were ineffective, 
poorly targeted and not cost-effective. They also largely concentrated on transfers and rural 
infrastructure, on the assumption that this in itself would lead to economic opportunities and 
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growth. Also, the overall growth of the economy has not been sufficient to sustain the social 
programmes, or to create sufficient employment and income opportunities for those striving 
to move out of poverty. As confirmed by recent studies undertaken by the Marga Institute, the 
chief focus of Sri Lanka's po verty alleviation strategy would need to be acceleration of 
broad-based economic growth, with emphasis on agriculture and labour-intensive 
manufacturing, while protecting public spending for human development. 

The signs of environmental stress on land and water resources, coastal ecosystems, 
biodiversity, and in the industrial and urban sectors are causing increased concern in Sri 
Lanka. Land degradation, which is closely related to rural poverty, has been identified 
as a critical issue. Location of new industry, tourism development and other economic 
activities in the districts, all require more emphasis on land use policies. The institutional, 
legal and regulatory framework to address the environmental problems facing this densely 
populated island is largely in place, and donors are providing significant support to strengthen 
institutions and enforcement. 

Results and lessons from past cooperation 
Making development people-centered and sustainable 

The first draft version of the “Sustainable Human Development Profile - Sri Lanka”, was 
completed in August, 1997. It covers five profiles namely, economic, social, political, 
environment and ethical and spiritual. 

Under each heading it has captured progress and trends and, where possible, relevant 
statistics and data up to the year 1995. Each profile also has a balance sheet reflecting the 
progress, problems and constraints. 

In another effort to fine tune poverty programmes, a series of seminars were held under a 
UNDP funded Poverty Sector Programme Review. Eleven major programmes funded by 
government, NGOs and bilateral agencies were reviewed to identify the strengths and 
weaknesses of their experiences to date and use them as inputs into future programming. In 
1996, UNDP provided US$ 16,000 towards this project. 

Experiences from previous UNDP programmes 

UNDP has a long history in Sri Lanka of support to institutional capacity building, human 
resource development, and transfer of technology. Substantial support has been given to 
educational facilities and vocational training; to agricultural research and development; and to 
building a national planning capacity. 

In recent years, UNDP’s activities have increasingly been oriented towards assisting the 
government' s structural reform efforts, with emphasis on public sector reform, economic 
restructuring and trade liberalization. In addition, new activities have been included which 
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focus more directly on poverty reduction, and on environment issues. In line with the above, 
the Fifth Country Programme (CP-5) for 1992-96 concentrated its efforts on four themes; 
economic development; governance; poverty alleviation and hu m a n resource development; 
and enviro nmental conservation and natural resource exploitation. 

During CP-5, UNDP also expanded its direct cooperation with non-governmental 
organisations for poverty projects, women-oriented and environmental activities, as well as 
in the HIV/AIDS programme. These have been mostly positive experiences, but also illustrate 
the importance of maintaining high quality control in selection and monitoring non¬ 
government partners. 

UNDP has succeeded during recent years in obtaining additional funding for 
development activities in Sri Lanka beyond its own core resources, especially from the 
Global Environment Facility, the Multilateral Fund of the Montreal Protocol, and from 
special funds within UNDP. It was agreed that in the future, interventions would be in the 
form of larger programmes, with more effort concentrated on poverty, employment and 
conflict related issues, than in the past. 

The experience during CP-5, shows positive features as well as significant shortcomings. 
UNDP has inter alia successfully contributed to development of new export markets, has 
upgraded the silk industry, and introduced new landslide mapping techniques. UNDP 
assistance supported the development of national and sectoral programmes and plans of 
action for forestry, fisheries, tourism and in the transport sector. 

However, some projects during CP-5 were over-ambitious in scope, and several did not 
have full Government commitment, leading to their early termination. Slow initial 
implementation was a common feature, as were problems in assessing impact due to the 
absence of indicators of success. Most importantly, institution building depends also on 
external factors, but will only succeed if there are common interests and a clear co mmitm ent 
among the cooperation partners. 

UNDP works with NGOs 

UNDP' s collaboration with NGOs and Community Based Organizations (CBOs) in Sri 
Lanka goes back to 1978. Since then UNDP has established strong links with NGOs and 
CBOs, providing support so they can contribute to the Government’s development efforts. 
UNDP Sri Lanka provides funds to national NGOs through its Partners in Development 
Project. Grants are also provided to small NGOs for environmental projects thr ou gh the 
Global Environment Facility’s (GEF) Small Grants Programme. 

UNDP Sri Lanka has set up an NGO Consultative Committee comprising eleven NGOs to 
make recommendations on all NGO requests for UNDP small grants. To date, this body has 
assisted UNDP in implementing the Partners in Development programme and the GEF Small 
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Grants Programme that assist in the exchange of information and networking among NGOs. 

UNDP set up the NGO Donor Forum in 1990. In addition, UNDP’s Humanitarian 
Advisor provides updated and accurate information to NGOs and Donors on the situation in 
the North and East. UNDP targets village level organisations with both its Civil Society 
Organisations Project, working with local group in over 100 villages, and its Regional 
Poverty Alleviation Project. The aim of the projects is to build strong organisations which can 
contribute to improving the standard of living of their members. Community leaders are 
given support and training and small credit co-operatives are set up. 

Through the National AIDS Programme, UNDP has supported several NGOs to 
implement the Information, Education and Communication Component of the AIDS 
prevention campaign. Activities have included research and drama performances in schools. 

Environment & Natural resources 

The Sri Lankan Government, with the support of UNDP, has taken a novel approach to 
reducing industrial pollution in Sri Lanka. Instead of using strong-arm tactics and creating 
environmental regulations which would be difficult to enforce, companies were shown that 
often reducing pollution can mean increasing profits. Much of the industrial pollution that 
destroys the environment is the result of wasteful methods of production. If this waste can be 
reduced, it can save companies money. 

UNDP funded the training of 'Cleaner Production Professionals' who made an 
environment audit of 5 volunteer companies. The Cleaner Production teams sat down with 
workers at all stages of the production line to identify areas of waste which could be 
eliminated. 

A paint company reduced its dust and fume emissions by 70%, while increasing its profits 
by Rs 1 million per year, through simple measures such as dusting dye supply bags before 
discarding them. A manufacturer of leather products reduced its solid waste by 75% by 
developing a new cutting pattern which utilizes more of the hide. They estimate they will 
save Rs 5 million a year by adopting Cleaner Production methods. 

The project is conducted in close collaboration with the companies concerned. This is one 
of the most beneficial programmes we have had exposure to, said the Managing Director of 
one of the participating companies, normally it is a matter of listening to some lectures or 
more truthfully studying notes that are distributed. This is one Workshop where attention and 
time has been spent to train those associated with it.® UNDP has contributed US$ 399,000 
towards cutting industrial pollution in Sri Lanka in 1996. 
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Overall strategy and programme areas for UNDP Cooperation 

Focus and resources for the next programming period 

Given the above analysis of the development situation in Sri Lanka and Government 

priorities, it is clear that UNDP' s mandate to support sustainable human development with 

special priority to poverty alleviation, can best be achieved by focusing UNDP resources on 

enabling and promoting employment creation and economic opportunities, and on rebuilding 

conflict-affected areas whenever possible. 

UNDP' s strengths are in providing international expertise and experience, professional 
advice, access to international technology, knowledge, networks, and training facilities, 
regardless of country of origin, as well as mobilizing Sri Lanka' s own expertise and 
experiences. 

UNDP will also assist in forward-looking planning and policy-making, in order to prepare 
decision makers for future challenges and opportunities as they are affecting Sri Lanka. 

Based on the continuous dialogue between the Government and UNDP, the government 
agreed early in 1996 that UNDP focus in the future should be: elimination of poverty; 
promotion of employment and sustainable livelihoods; sound governance, including 
devolution and public sector reforms; area-based development; rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of the conflict tom areas; promotion of environmentally sustainable 
development; and promoting greater gender equality. 

There is therefore full agreement that UNDP will allocate a substantial part of its funding 
during the coming years to a multi-sectoral programme for employment creation and poverty 
reduction at a regional (province/district) level, under an Area-based Growth with Equity 
Programme as described below. 

Main programming areas 

Growth with equity at a decentralized level 

The above analysis has shown the crucial importance of employment creation and improved 
economic opportunities for poverty reduction in Sri Lanka, and that this has to take place 
through a broad-based economic growth process. It has also shown that this economic growth 
process has to be actively stimulated at a decentralized (provincial and district) level, in order 
to promote a balanced growth that can create employment where needed. 

At the same time, “Grass-roots” based activities, micro-enterprise development, small 
credit schemes, even those linked to strong social mobilization by comm uni ty based or other 
non-governmental organisations have only had limited success in creating a sufficiently 
strong and sustainable economic basis for lifting the poor more permanently out of poverty, 
partly because many economic activities have failed or been inadequately linked to market 
needs and opportunities. All this points to the need for strengthened economic development 
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and support mechanisms at a decentralized (division/- district/provincial) level, in order to 
create the necessary links between national efforts and policies, and micro-initiatives and 
local resources. 

UNDP has therefore, agreed with the Government that a substantial portion of its 
assistance in the coming years will be allocated within this new Framework to support a 
decentralized equitable economic development in selected provinces, districts and divisions. 
UNDP will be concentrating its efforts under this programme in the Una and Central 
Provinces, both of which have a high number of people living below the poverty level, as 
well as potential resources that can be developed. 

Public sector reform and sound governance 

The nature and exact scope of UNDP support in the next period will be determined by the 
outcome of several ongoing process. In the area of devolution, the devolution proposals 
which form an important part of the Constitutional Reform proposals, are currently being 
discussed by a Parliamentary Select Committee prior to being placed before Parliament. 

In addition to the above areas of intervention, the Area Growth with Equity 
Programme outlined above will be working very closely with Provincial, District and 
Divisional administrations and local elected bodies to strengthen capacity to plan and 
implement local development programmes which will attract investment, create employment 
and thereby reduce poverty. 

Aid management and other initiatives 

Effective utilization of aid 

The Government therefore requested UNDP to assist in strengthening its capacity and ability 
to make more effective use of international assistance. UNDP will assist the Government in 
preparing better project proposals that can be rapidly and effectively implemented, as well as 
strengthen the capacity of the relevant Government ministries to plan and implement aid 
projects. 

Development studies programme 

Under the Sustainable Human Development Initiative, UNDP has funded a first profile of 
sustainable human development in Sri Lanka. Another major study has been made of 
experiences from both Government and non-government poverty alleviation programmes. 
These studies have proven to be very useful for collecting and analyzing experiences, and 
focusing on central aspects of the development process in Sri Lanka. UNDP is also providing 
support to a more comprehensive and regular national survey on poverty and poverty-related 
indicators, and is supporting a regional (SAARC) poverty monitoring exercise. 
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Environment management and protection 

Sri Lanka Has a co mp rehensive regulatory framework, institutions and legislation in place to 
protect the enviro nm ent and monitor resource exploitation, though as in many countries, 
enforcement is sometimes unsatisfactory. The National Environment Action Plan prepared 
in 1991 identified both corrective and preventive measures and provides the overall 
fr am ework for future sustainable development. The Government is now starting to integrate 
sustainable development concerns into its development strategy with UNDP support through 
Capacity 21. 

In the future, UNDP Sri Lanka’s priority interventions will be in supporting resource 
assessments of renewable energy sources and their commercialization, through GEF funding 
in very close coordination with the World Bank. In addition, environmental concerns will be 
addressed through the Growth with Equity Programme (as described above) by ensuring that 
the economic activities promoted under the programme use the natural resources in a 
sustainable maimer, and strengthening the capacity of local authorities to address better 
environmental issues related to local development. Special attention will be paid to 
addressing the issue of land degradation and tenure in ecologically fragile areas to increase 
agricultural productivity and hence incomes of the rural poor. Support to NGOs will continue 
under the successful GEF Small Grants Programme. 

Management arrangements 
Execution and implementation 

National execution (NEX) has been the principal modality of execution of the ongoing Fifth 
Country Programme (CP-5), with heavy involvement of UN agencies as implementing 
agents. In the next period national agencies will be taking over greater responsibility, while 
the specialized UN agencies will still be utilized for providing technical and professional 
inputs. 

The constraints to successful NEX include issues relating to taxation, lack of familiarity 
with UNDP ' s procedures and requirements, unavailability of full-time project management 
staff and problems in mobilizing inputs when following government procedures. The 
Government and the UNDP will continue to seek solutions to these issues through their 
Joining Working Group. Financial monitoring and auditing of NEX programmes and projects 
has recently been strengthened to ensure greater accountability. 

Monitoring, review and evaluation 

The design of all new programmes will emphasize baseline studies to generate the data 
needed to develop measurable indicators of success. These will fo rm part of an imp roved 
monitoring and evaluation system to facilitate better management of UNDP's limited 
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resources and assessment of its impact. More intensive annual reviews of die individual 
programmes will replace the traditional Tripartite Review meetings, and will inform the 
yearly assessment of the entire CCF. 

The overall CCF Programme will be subject to annual reviews which will enable mid¬ 
course correction updating and realignment to relevant policy shifts as they occur. The 
planning for the conduct of annual CCF reviews will ensure that usable data will be collected 
which will help assess: (I) overall management effectiveness; (ii) maintenance of planned 
financial delivery; (iii) improvement of substantive performance (situation analysis, peer 
reviews, action research outputs, incorporation of findings into policy frameworks etc); and 
(iv) estimates of likely impact. Dialogue with and participation of beneficiaries will be an 
important area of annual reviews. 

Resource mobilization 

UNDP Sri Lanka recognizes resource mobilization as a core task. The resource mobilization 
strategy revolves around developing high quality programmes, as well as high quality 
services, and an effective information, communication and resource mobilization programme. 


f 



India 


Formulation of National Forestry Action Programme (NFAP) 

Project justification 

Significant efforts have been made to develop forestry-sector in India. However, no 
comprehensive and holistic attempt has yet been made to analyse the inter-relations between 
forests-environment-sustainable development, with people as the centre of focus on a truly 
national scale that would lay the foundations for a comprehensive action-programme, which, 
in turn would facilitat e the implementation of the National Forest Policy, 1988 and would be 
the corner-stone for guiding future actions in the forestry sector in India in pursuance of the 
Agenda-21 adopted at UNCED, the Biodiversity convention and the legally non-binding 
Forestry Principles. Formulation of NFAP would orchestrate this concerted change and 
provide the opportunity, with the help of national and international expertise through a multi¬ 
disciplinary approach, where the forestry-experts, economists, planners and policy-makers, 
rural sociologists, private industries, NGOs, governments and most importantly, the people 
and co mmuni ty groups, would participate, to take stock of the past experience and develop 
clear action programmes for the future. 

Objectives 

The objective of the project is to help the Government of India in preparation of its National 
Forestry Action Programme and long term, medium term and short term perspective plans as 
well as in identification and quantification of investment and technical assistance proposals 
for financial assistance in line with the National Forest Policy 1988. Implementation of this 
programme will contribute to sustainable development and use of forestry resources by the 
people and forest-based industries on the one hand and to maintain the ecological balance of 
the country on the other. 

Expected outcome and/or achievements 

At the end of the project, the National Forestry Action Programme would have been 
developed to provide to the Government the basis for on-going and future forestry 
development planning at the national and State level. The programme will lead to a greater 
and more informed understanding of the problems, constraints, opportunities and the 
potentials of the forestry sector in alleviation of poverty, contribution to socio-economic 
development and environmental protection. A perspective plan for the long (20 years) and 
mid-term (10 years), together with a short term priority action programme for the next five 
years will be an outcome of the programme formulated. A list of investment and technical 
assistance opportunities which are identified and which are economically and socially 
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justified would provide a suitable basis for enhanced national allocation and stepped-up 
external donor support for the Forestry-sector. In addition, the formulation of NFAP would 
alleviate potentially costly overlapping and duplication as well as stimulate long term 
institutional reforms. 


All State Forestry Action Programme (SFAPs) have been prepared 
Subject specific consultancies carried out in the following fields. 

• Biomass 

• Wood Substitution 

• Pasture/Fodder Management 

• Forest Protection 

• Forest Seed Technology 

• Silviculture and Forest Management 

• Desertification Control 

• Forestry Extension 

• Market Analyst 

• Conservation of Forest Eco-systems 

• Data Base Management 

• Rural Sociology 

• Resource Assessment 

• Forestry in Land use 

• Agroforestry 

• Rural Small Forest Based Industry 


The Project was initiated in 1993 and though it was originally planned that it would come to 
an end in July 1995, the date of completion was extended. The draft NFAP document has 
been prepared & is currently being edited. 


o 
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Strengthening and Developing the Indian Council of Forestry Research and 
Education (92/038) 

Proj ect justification 

Research in several key areas such as seed technology, tree improvement, tree farming, bio¬ 
fertilizers, etc. is still in its infancy in the country. The reasons that may be attributed for this 
are absence of adequate research facilities and trained manpower to conduct such research. 

The forestry research institutions under the ICFRE are not fully equipped and geared with 
trained manpower to cope with the vast research responsibilities entrusted to them and the 
research efforts are insuffi cient. Other them the Forest Research Institute, Dehradun, the other 
constituent institutes of the Council, namely, Institute of Deciduous Forest Research, 
Jabalpur; Institute of Forest Genetics & Tree Breeding Coimbatore; Institute of Wood 
Science & Technology, Bangalore; Institute of Rain & Moist Deciduous, Jorhat have been 
recently established and need infrastructure in respect of scientific equipment, instruments 
and technical manpower. 

The expeditious transfer of research results from lab to land calls for strengthening of 
linkages between research institutes, private sector, NGOs and state forest departments' and 
the developing of an effective communication mechanism for the purpose. 

The facilities of advance training to forestry scientist is not available in the country. Most 
of the scientists receive their training on the job, and, therefore, the level of the researchers' 
training is low and familiarity with the modem research tools and methods is missing. 
Moreover, forestry researchers in the country have remained largely isolated from the 
mainstream. In order to enhance research capabilities, opportunities for overseas training and 
visits need to be provided to forestry scientists to get exposed to recent advances in the 
various disciplines of forestry sciences. 

Objectives 

The project aims to enhance the contribution of forestry to rural development by 
strengthening the capability of six ICFRE institutions and their personnel to undertake 
forestry research. It aims to impact new skills and knowledge to the manpower engaged in 
research and also to strengthen ICFRE institutes for carrying out research in specific areas 
and offer short courses to scientists and foresters engaged in research. The project also 
envisages developing mechanism for effective transfer of technology to users for sustainable 
development. 

The primary development objective is ensuring socio-economic development in 
consonance with environmental and ecological conservation in the face of rapid population 

growth, decreasing forest area and ever-increasing demand for fuelwood, fodder, timber and 
other forest produce. 
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The project aims at increasing the productivity of wood and other forest produce per unit 
area per unit time through application of modem scientific methods and technology. It will 
develop plantation models compatible with land capabilities, resource needs of users, and as 
are willingly adopted by rural/tribal folks as a contributor to their economy. 

The project will encourage people to adopt silviculture along with agriculture in various 
forms to satisfy their basic needs. Extension activities, through cooperation, will educate 
them to adopt tested technologies for increasing production and successfully managing the 
same. 

Expected outcome and/or achievement 

At the culmination of the project, it is envisaged that a core group of scientists and research 
managers with the requisite scientific, technical and conceptual skills for organizing, 
conducting and leading research towards the desired goals will have been created. Contacts 
with research institutions and researchers of other countries will also be developed during the 
course to enable new ideas to be absorbed and percolated in revitalising forestry research and 
accelerating its pace in the country. 

Much needed specialised research equipment would be procured and research methods 
streamlines enabling scientists to contribute to research at an accelerated pace. In short, a 
significant number of steps would have been taken to develop the manpower and materials 
needed to face the growing challenges in forestry research in the country. 

Linkages and procedures for the transfer of research findings to the user agencies will 
have to be developed, tested, and demonstrated through training, specially the lab to land 
programmes. Greater interaction between scientists of ICFRE institutes and officers of the 
State Forest Departments and other organisations, private sector, NGOs, fanners tribals etc. is 
also expected at the completion of the project. 

The wood/non-wood demand studies conducted through subcontract in specific areas will 
help in tailoring tree planting programmes to meet local requirement. 

The research work in tree improvement, vegetative propagation, seed technology, tissue 
culture, biofertilizer tree-farm economics etc. will help in refining the present plantation 
technology and ensure increased productivity from plantations. The other benefits to accrue 
are enhanced opportunities for rural employment and amelioration of environment. 

The Project commenced in 1992 and though it was originally planned to terminate in 
1997, it is estimated that the project will be completed in 1998. 



16 sophisticated scientific equipments procured. 

9 study tours and 48 fellowships completed. 

One National Consultancy on Shifting Cultivation and three consultancies on 
Research Review & Consolidation have been completed. 

International Consultants have prepared reports & recommendations on important 
subjects like tissue culture, biofertilizer, provenance research, clonal propagation 
etc. 

2 sub-contracts on Economics of Tree Growing on Farmland and one each on 
Demand and Supply studies and Socio-economic studies to link people with 
regeneration ad protection of forests have been completed. 

More than 10,000 ha seed production areas of multi-purpose tree species have 
been located and seeds are being collected from these areas. 

More than 50,000 candidate plus trees have been identified. 

Vegetative propagation techniques have been developed for 27 different types of 
bamboos and more than 17.50 lakh plants distributed to farmers and NGOs. 

120 villages identified in representative areas in the country for development of 
participatory management models for protection and rehabilitation of 
forests/waste lands. 

Demonstration plantation under social forestry, farm forestry and agro-forestry has 
been raised through people's participation in 120 selected villages. 
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Strengthening Wildlife Management and ecodevelopment planning capabilities 
( 92 / 00 ) 

Proj ect justification 

The existing network of wildlife protected areas is not biogeographically representative. 

Many existing protected areas are too small or of inappropriate status to allow long term 
resource conservation. Although the present network coverage is nearly 5 % of India’s land 
area, national parks cover less than one percent. In addition, there is little wildlife planning 
capability at network or individual protected area levels. Many areas have no management 
plans and there is no formal review mechanism for approving such plans. 

The State Wildlife agencies lack trained management planning manpower. There are few 
model plans or model planning situations on which state training programmes could be based. 

The great majority of protected areas are heavily impacted by resource exploitation by 
local people, who are largely dependent on such resources (feel, fodder, minor forest 
produce) for their livelihood. Several protected areas have villages within what are considered 
important core areas for long term conservation. 

Rural development programmes, to introduce ecologically sustainable lifestyles, are still 
woefully inadequate, and often absent from the remote forested regions of the country. As a 
result, the dependence of people in the forested regions on biomass resources has increased 
and this is further compounded by the considerable growth in human and livestock 
populations. Competition for forest resources has led to growing antagonism between people 
and conservation staff; increased by growing incidence of damage to life and property by 
locally overabundant wild animals. Such antagonism reduces long-term conservation success. 

There are few formalised monitoring and data acquisition programmes for information 
necessary for wildlife management planning. This includes data on wildlife populations, their 
habitats, the forces leading to habitat degradation and information on human populations 
dependent on protected area resources. 

The project commenced in 1992 and the terminal tripartite review took plance in 1997. 
Objectives 

The project aims at developing management and ecodevelopment planning capabilities within 
Union and State wildlife agencies, thereby institutionalising the planning process for 
management of wildlife protected areas (PA) as well as the ecodevelopment programmes in 
the surrounds of PAs. Thus, it will further the implementation of a rational wildlife protected 
area network by state governments resulting in better utilisation of the substantially higher 
grants being allocated for PAs and ecodevelopment in the Government budgets at both union 
and state levels. The project has links to conservation-NGOs, to improved conservation of 
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soil and water resources and potentially to other UNDP projects. 

Expected outcome and/or achievements 

The network of wildlife protected areas would more fully cover all biogeographical areas and 
biological communities. The network total would be well above 5% of the country and the 
proportion of national parks would be higher. There would be a definitive plan for network 
implementation agreed between Union and State Governments, and progress review and 
mn ni to ring -c apahili ty m echanisms would be working. Success will be indicated by an 
increase in the number of PAs especially the national parks. 

There would be wildlife management planning cells both within Union Government and 
State Government wildlife agencies. Formal methodologies and guidelines for network and 
protected area pl anning would be introduced, including appropriate review and approval 
mechanisms. 

With co-operation of the wildlife institute of India there would be enhanced management 
planning training programmes within State agencies. Model wildlife management plans 
would be prepared. Special attention would be given to key areas such as mountains, 
wetlands, evergreen forests, etc. Success will be indicated by the number of plans completed 
and the smooth progress of their implementation. 

A well established, on-going training course (and curriculum) would be developed for 
planning and implementing ecodevelopment management, leading to better success in the 
implementation of wildlife conservation programmes. There would be capability developed 
within state wildlife organisations to plan and implement package programmes for the 
management of the multiple-use surrounds of wildlife protected areas, as a strategy for 
meeting the resource needs of the people and eliminating pressures on the wildlife areas. The 
training course will, in particular, enable trained personnel to elicit participation of the local 
people right from the planning to the implementation stage. 

Viable rural development strategies would be developed and demonstrated which have 
been specifically evolved with full involvement of forest dependent people, especially 
women, in the form of model ecodevelopment projects. Dependency pressures on the wildlife 
resources would be minimized, leading to improved conservation of wildlife protected areas. 

Among indicators of success can be mitigation of interface conflicts between protected areas 
and people, higher sustainable incomes of local communities, rationalized use of biomass 
resources, and finally, improved habitat conditions and wildlife populations within the 
protected areas. 

The successful implementation of the project will go a long way to improve the plight of 
women in target areas. Easier availability of fuel and fodder will reduce their drudgery. They 
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will have greater role in the planning for and management of biomass resources. Efficient use 
of these resources will further help to improve their health and economic conditions. Women 
with more leisure can use this time in other income generation activities and in better care of 
children. 

There would be a multiplier effect of these demonstration models through their 
subsequent wider application to other protected areas and forest areas in general. Success will 
be indicated by the numbers of ecodevelopment and management pl annin g projects taken up 
by States as a sequel to this project. 

A better appreciation and understanding in the agencies responsible for rural 
development, that the welfare of the forest-dependent communities relies on the restoration of 
degraded rural ecosystems and adjacent forest environments. An increased inflow of 
investment into remote and resource dependent communities will be a good indicator of 
success. 

Formalised monitoring programmes would be developed to obtain, store and disseminate 
information necessary for management plan preparation and implementation. Information 
would be fed to the National Wildlife Data-Base maintained at the Wildlife Institute of India, 
and systems initiated to allow State agencies easier access to the Data-Base. Rate of flow of 
data into the National Database will be used as an indicator of success. 


• 28 study tours, 12 fellowships and 2 international workshops/seminars have been 
completed. 

• 8 Management plans have been prepared. 

• Protected Area Network Cell has been established at the Wild Life Institute of India. 

• 9 eco-development plans prepared. 


Bio-village Demonstration Project in Pondicherry (94/012) 

Project justification 

Rural development efforts attempted in the past, spanning over four decades, have not 
succeeded in eliminating poverty in the country. Past developmental interventions, be they 
technological or infrastructural, such as "green revolution" technologies, research and 
extension network, irrigation, electricity, roads, markets, etc. have been directed towards 
improving the production capability of the biophysical resource base. However, a 
development strategy with focus on improving the capability of resources, would benefit 
primarily those who have access to such resources. In the absence of adequate attempts at 
redistributing rural assets, especially land, development has not only bypassed as substantial 




proportion of the rural population, but has also contributed to accentuation of rural disparities 

Further, as revealed from evidences forthcoming of late, the development path which is 
dependent largely on "green revolution" technologies (irrigation and agrochemicals) could 
become unsustainable due to continuing degradation of the resource-base. Continuation of the 
present development paradigm that willingly results in disparities beyond acceptable levels, 
would thus fail to ensure livelihood security to a significant proportion of the population and 
cause the degradation of the resource base that is not conducive to sustainable socioeconomic 
progress. 

The Project started in 1995 and will run through to 1999. 

Objectives 

The project aims to develop cost-effective technologies (including frontier bio-technologies 
& organic farming technologies) appropriate for the resource-poor to enhance their income 
and employment opportunities and to foster sustainable resource management system; to 
evolve innovative management and institutional models appropriate for rural areas; to 
demonstrate the replicability of the "Bio-village approach" and to develop capacities, man 
and institutional, for designing and implementing programmes for the resource-poor for 
sustainable agricultural and rural development. 


Expected outcome and /or achievement 

A number of technologies adapted to the socioeconomic conditions of the rural poor and 
capable of utilizing locally-available resources for income and employment generation 
through value addition will be evolved. M S Swaminathan Research Foundation’s expertise, 
augmented further by the international and national consultants, would ensure that the most 
appropriate and environmentally benign technologies are developed, tested and codified. 
These would have demonstrable superiority over the conventional technologies being 
practiced there, in terms of higher productivity, value-addition, employment generation and 
environmental sustainability. Such technologies include mushroom production, sericulture, 
hybnd vegetables seed production, flower production, integrated fodder-dairy-biogas system, 
aquaculture, reclamation of brickkiln lands etc. 


Similarly, technologies with focus on organic fanning consisting of components such as 

lofertihsers (azolla), green manure (stem nodulating legumes), veimi-culture, pressmud 

application and biopesticides will be evolved. Integrated nutrient supply systems for major 

crops will be evolved and introduced. As part of the efforts to foster organic fanning and 

balanced nutnent management, households will be given soil health cards by MSSRF based 

on soil tests and other soil nutrient management technology, indicating the nutrient status of 
the soils of the farm land. 
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A farming approach to deve 1 opment of the resource base will be evolved and introduced. 
Appropriate methodologies for designing rural development projects leading to s ustainab le 
human development and a suitable procedure for implementing them, with focus on 
improving the livelihood security of the resource poor, on poverty alleviation on a sus tainable 
basis through technological empowerment, and reflecting equity and sustainability concerns 
through employment generation and developing holistic integrated resource management 
systems, would be finalised and codified. 

Development and strengthening of Integrated Pest Management in India 
(93/018) 

Proj ect justification 

The adoption of new agricultural technology including high yielding varieties, intensive 
cropping and application of fertilizers and irrigation, though essential for maximizing crop 
production, have also created conducive environment for rapid build-up and spread of insect- 
pests and diseases. To combat pest and disease problems, chemical pesticides became a major 
tool for pest management both for extension workers and farmers. But due to unscientific use, 
soon the adverse effects of pesticides have surfaced in the form of pesticides residues in food 
and fodder crops, pesticide-resistance in insect pests, destruction of natural enemies, minor 
pests becoming major pests, pests resurgence, human and animal health hazards, ecological 
imbalance and environmental pollution. As a result of over-dependence on and indiscriminate 
use of pesticides, large scale outbreaks and resurgence of Brown Plant Hopper (BPH) and 
While Backed Plant Hopper (WBPH) in rice, white fly on cotton and tobacco, Heliothis on 
cotton, certain pulses and vegetables. Spider mite on various crops; Pyrilla in sugarcane etc. 
have been observed. This has also caused enormous environmental pollution. 

Integrated Pest Management, as the strategy of pest containment, seeks to maximize 
natural control forces and to utilize other pest management tactics only as needed and with a 
minimum of environmental disturbance. Cultural control, use of natural enemies and plant 
resistance are basically compatible and supportive tactics in the IPM strategy. Observation of 
economic threshold levels and conservation of natural enemies and exploitation of IPM 
techniques are yet to be made through crop-wise massive training and demonstrations. The 
Government of India has also given high priority for popularizing DPM approach. The 
existing field centres acting as models, have successfully demonstrated the potential and 
effectiveness of the key components of IPM approach and brought about a change in the 
perception and attitude of the state extension functionaries and farmers from over-reliance on 
pesticides to the need-based use during the last 10 years. This is evident from the fact that 
prophylactic and calendar-based spraying has been minimized. In addition, it has also been 
proved through demonstrations and FAO-sponsored intensive field training on IPM in rice for 
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the in-service personnel of Union and State Departments of Agriculture of Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka that IPM technology for rice is technically sound, 
cost effective and socially acceptable, but needs to be adopted to suit the agro-climatic 
conditions of the states concerned. 

The IPM technology presently available for several crops like rice,cotton, sugarcane, 
groundnut, certain vegetables and fruits needs to be appropriately adopted (Upgraded) and 
extension personnel trained so as to promote them among the farmer-community. But the 
present set up, infrastructure and resources are grossly inadequate both at union and state 
levels to cater to the needs of the task of promoting IPM among the vast farming community. 
It is, therefore, essential to create infrastructure and facilities for quick adoption and transfer 
of IPM technology. The project envisages consolidation of the gains made in the past and 
intends to focus special attention on application of modem technology in the country to pest 
management to increase production and rural income and to develop future investment 
strategy based on the experience gained. 

Objectives 

The project aims to enhance the capabilities of resource-poor farmers for greater reliance on 
biological control on the basis of IPM system and to reduce pesticide use through better 
scientific management and to develop national programme capability in IPM. Through human 
resource development and enhancing capability, the project would add towards increased 
agricultural productivity on the one hand and environment protection on the other. Besides, 
the project will help in formulation of future investment strategy in this field. 

Expected outcome and/or achievements 

By the end of the project, the agricultural productivity would increase, cost of production 
would decrease and the IPM system would provide self-sustaining safety and environment 
protection through avoidance of contamination and pollution presently occurring due to 
excessive use of pesticides. Although very difficult to precisely quantify, it is estimated that 
crops worth about Rs 600 crores is likely to be saved as a result of the implementation of IPM 
in rice, cotton, sugarcane, pulses, oilseeds and vegetables. The problem of resistance to 
pesticides and pest resurgence would be successfully avoided through the integration of 
chemical and biological control methods through the IPM approach. The infrastructural 
facilities of the IPM Centres and CPPTI, Hyderabad would be upgraded, training modules 
perfected and human resources developed to promote IPM technology in the country. 
Identification and recognition of pests and defenders would become popular amongst the 
farmers and need-based application of pesticides including alternative methods of pest 
management introduced. The total number of fanner beneficiaries who would be directly 
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trained under the project would be about -6,000 lead farmers which will have ripple effects on 
a very large farming community. The lead farmers will be selected through a participatory 
approach and taking due cognizance of their willingness, capability and leadership Qualities, 
so that their examples could motivate other formers. In the process, the non-IPM farmers 
would be motivated to adopt IPM practices in considerable measure. The project will 
strengthen the on-going national efforts and by improving/refining the technology at specific 
pilot areas, would demonstrate the cost effectiveness and environment-friendliness of the 
IPM-methodology. Approaches and benefits which are vaguely known would be 
scientifically explained and quantified. Knowledge and experiences, scattered in different 
parts of the country and abroad, would be collected, analysed and the appropriate methods 
would be identified for wider dissemination. 
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Bhutan 

Forest Resources Management and Institutional Capacity Development 
(91/002) 

Proj ect justification 

With over 72% of the country under forest cover, forestry has long been recognized as one of 
Bhutan's p rin cipal natu ral resources in providing sustained livelihoods for the Bhutanese 
particularly, the rural population consisting of over 85% of the total population. As a result, 
UNDP assistance in supporting the Government's efforts in sustainably utilizing and 
effectively managing this resource has played an important role since 1973 when the first 
UNDP funded forestry project "Forestry Development in Selected Areas of Bhutan", 
BHU/72/002 became operational. Since then, the following projects have been implemented 
in the forestry sector with UNDP/FAO assistance: 

(I) Forestry Development in Selected Areas of Bhutan (BHU/75/007); 

(ii) Forest Industries Complex: Equipment and Advisory Services (BHU/80/014); 

(iii) Advisory Services for Forestry Development (BHU/83/022); 

(iv) Forest Resources Management and Conservation Project (BHU/85/016); and 

(v) Forest Resource Management and Institutional Development Project 
(BHU/91/002). 

Overtime, the emphasis shifted from forest resource utilization to institutional capacity 
development of the forestry sector and conservation with sustainable utilization of forest 
resources complemented with efficient management systems with strong emphasis on 
participatory approaches. The Project (91/002) was originally planned to run from October 
1992 through to September 1995; the completion date was subsequently extended until 
December, 1995. The project was evaluated in December, 1995 and at the request of the 
Government, it was extended from January 1996 to June 1997 with additional financial 
support from Capacity 21 fund (BHU/96/G82). The project was further extended till June 
end 1998 with an additional amount of US$ 294,922 from TRAC resource. 

Objectives 

The project will strengthen the institutional capacity of the Forestry Services Division in the 
implementation of three key elements of the National Forestry programme: Institutional 
Development; Resource Information and Management Planning; and Forestry Extension. 

The project will strengthen the Division's functional and operational capacity in forest 
management planning and forestry extension through an improved information base, practical 
training, and availability of field guidelines and technical manuals. Further, the project will 
assist in the mobilisation of rural communities in the conservation of soil and water resources 
and in the rational management and utilization of forest resources. 
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Expected outcome and/or achievements 

BHXJ/91/002 project was favourably evaluated at the end of 1995 and at the request of the 
Government it was extended till June 1998. The major project outputs are gene rall y met 
satisfactorily so far. The project has provided training and assistance to arable staff to 
analyse inventory results, produce maps and draft forest management plans. Prior to the 
project, no forest management plans or inventory practices existed. As a result of this project 
the supply of timber and fuelwood from the sustainably managed forests now accounts for 
almost 40% of the total timber consumption, compared to about 10% in 1992. The project 
has promoted a return to community involvement in forest management. The Forest and 
Nature Conservation Act of Bhutan, 1995, finalized under the Project, will return the right 
of the forest resource management from the Government to local communities under the 
Community Social Forestry programmes. 

Mr Sangay Thinley, Joint Secretary, Forestry in the Ministry of Agriculture and Dr 
Sangay Wangchuk, Head, Nature Conservation Section, Forestry Services Division indicated 
that so far 14 Management Plans have been prepared, each covering an area of around 20,000 
to 25,000 hectares. 45% of the total geographical area of the country could be covered by the 
Management Plans and it is proposed to have 4-5 Management Plans for each District. 
Eventually the aim is that there would be no logging unless the area is covered by a 
Management Plan. 

The officials indicated that they were looking for donors who could support the 
programme for another 3-4 years. However, other than this there are not much future plans in 
the forestry area. 
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• The institutional development component of the Project has made contributions 
towards decentralization and reorganisation of government functions for natural 
resource management. Among other things, the Project supported activities leading 
to the formulation of the 1995 Forest and Nature Conservation Act and of a Forest 
Management Code, containing administrative and technical guidelines for forest 
management. 

• Prior to the project, no forest management plans or inventory practices existed. As 
a result of this project the supply of timber and fuelwood from the sustainably 
managed forests now account for almost 40% of the total timber consumption, 
compared to about 107o in 1992. 

• Training materials have been prepared concerning community forest management, 
rapid rural appraisal and site selection criteria, and participatory planning. 


Strengthening Environmental Management and Education in Bhutan (96/001) 

Project Justification 

Bhutan's natural environment is relatively undamaged compared to those in surrounding 
countries in the Sub-continent. This situation presents a unique opportunity to pursue 
proactive environmental protection. Even as the RGOB is maintaining a policy to keep 60% 
of the land area under forest cover, it is facing mounting pressures from growing human and 
livestock populations on land-use. Thus the government and development partners desire to 
take a pro-active approach to incorporate sound environmental management elements into 
land use/ Renewable Natural Resources (RNR) management to prevent environmental 
degradation. The RGOB has been seeking to improve this situation through environmental 
education, adoption of an integrated approach to the RNR sector, and development of a 
National Environmental Commission and National Environmental Strategy. Widespread 
consensus exists to strengthen these points. The project commenced in 1996 and will run 
through to November, 1998. 

Objectives 

The project shall build institutional capacity through improvement of institutional 
coordination and development of joint strategies of environmental management and training 
for key central and field personnel and rural resource users. The project shall also train key 
personnel among government agencies, NGOs and private sectors to incorporate improved 
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environmental practices and principles into RNR management practices. Finally 
environmental education and RNR extension activities in the schools and for community 
leaders at the block and district levels shall be supported so as to enhance people's 
participation in more sustainable land use and environmental management activities and to 
better incorporate environmental considerations into national development planning. 

Expected outcomes and/or achievements 

The expected outcomes are that the NEC will be strengthened and that the institutional 
framework shall be in place with active involvement of all concerned. At the more local 
level, planning would better incorporate environmental concerns. Key personnel have been 
trained in improved environmental practices and management. At present they shall train 
local community leaders in further workshops. It is proposed to target community leaders 
(Gups) in 197 Blocks spread over 20 districts. Rural community training will start in April 
1998. Basic environmental reference material is being distributed to all primary, secondary 
and monastic schools. 

A core group has been formed, which includes government officials, a journalist and a 
NGO. The core group members have been actively participating in the formulation of 
activities and monitoring process. 


• 33 personnel from various government organisations and NGOs have been trained 
in Environmental Planning & Management, Environmental Education, Community 
Forestry etc. 

• Various aspects of Bhutanese Indigenous knowledge and traditional systems are 
being documented and published in a bi-annual newsletter. 


Integrated Management of Jigme Dorji National Park (JDNPX96C33) 

Project Justification 

Although Bhutan's environment remains mostly intact, population increases are placing 
greater pressure on the environment. Some forest areas are being exploited for fuelwood and 
other forest products, with extraction rates approaching unsustainable levels particularly in 
areas of population concentration. As land holdings become smaller, farming is moving to 
steeper slopes, with a risk of soil erosion and land degradation. Thus this proposed GEF 
alternative through the integrated management of one of Bhutan's largest and most diverse 
protected areas/park will support a well defined package of activities to address these specific 


threats to biodiversity conservation affecting people's livelihoods.This is a 5 year project 
(1997-2001). 


Objectives 

As most protected areas in Bhutan have been inhabited by people, the Government considers 
it a priority to develop strategies for protected area management which incorporate the needs 
of local inhabitants. Therefore the overall objective of the national programme is to promote 
the conservation of ecosystems and biodiversity in JDNP with the involvement of the local 
co mm unities through co mmuni ty natural resources management plans, ensuring that their 
livelihoods are further enhanced through proper management and sustainable utilization of 
the natural resources existing in the Park area. UNDP will assist the RGOB in establishing 
JDNP as a pilot programme to become an effective managed and operational national park for 
implementing sustainable economic activities based on integrated conservation and 
development of the Park's natural resources and environment. 

Expected outcomes and/or achievement 

By the end of the programme the JDNP will have become an effective model for integrating 
conservation and development for protected area management based on participatory 
planning and implementation involving all stakeholers, specially the local communities. 
Experience gained and lessons learnt will be applied in other areas of Bhutan to address the 
threats to biodiversity and to help conserve the Eastern Himalaya ecosystem. It is expected 
that an integrated management plan for JDNP will be in full operation with the appropriate 
infrastructure, park management systems, park boundaries, and sufficiently trained staff in 
place. An eco-tourism plan will have been prepared for the Park area and a geographical 
database will have been established resulting in a better understanding of the biodiversity 
resources, ecosystem dynamics, farming systems, natural resource use and other related 
aspects. 

Alternative livelihood potentials for local communities, based on the sustainable 
utilization of the parks natural resources such as the extraction of medicinal plants will have 
been demonstrated and taken up by the local Park inhabitants to supplement their household 
incomes. 

Integrated Horticulture Development Programme (97/003) 

Proj ect j ustification 

In Bhutan, eighty-five percent of the population lives in rural areas. Thus, in the promotion 
of sustainable livelihoods, the stress is necessarily on sustainable increases in agricultural 
productivity and the development of potential in such areas as horticulture, where Bhutan has 
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a comparative advantage. Accordingly, horticulture development has been selected as one of 
die two programmes under the Sustainable livelihoods theme of the CCF. Through die 
application of the programme approach, UNDP supported the preparation of an 
Integrated Horticulture Development Master Plan for Bhutan, which has subsequently 
been translated into a National Horticulture Action Plan and Progr amm e Document for 
the Eight Five Year Plan covering July 1997 - June 2002. This holistic prog ramme 
framework forms the basis of UNDP assistance under the CCF. The project is for a period of 
5 years (1997-2002). 

Objectives 

The overall objective of the national programme is to increase the incomes and nutritional 
standards of the rural population, especially the poor, through sustainable exploitation of 
horticulture development potentials. Horticulture development has greater potential than the 
development of food grains for raising incomes, improving the welfare and quality of life of 
rural households and promoting rural industrialization. In line with this national objective, 
UNDP will support six of the eight components of the National Horticulture Action Plan. 
These are: coordination, marketing, post harvest storage and quality control, technology 
development, extension and cultivation, and processing of aromatics and medicinal plants. 
UNDP intervention will be used to strengthen national capacities in these areas so as to 
develop and support a vibrant horticulture industry. The remaining two components of the 
Action Plan will be supported by other donors; the construction of roads for marketing will be 
supported by UNCDF, and the mushroom development component is being assisted by the 
Japanese Government. 

Expected outcomes and or achievements 

The capacity of Research Extension and Irrigation Division (REID) under the Ministry of 
Agriculture (MOA) will have been strengthened for improved coordination and effective 
support for the horticulture development programme. A more reliable baseline data will have 
been established to assess the present status of horticulture production, against which 
programme impacts can be measured in a more systematic manner. Appropriate legislations 
will have been drafted and enacted for formation of growers groups, export growers 
registration, grading standards, planting material certification, food safety standard, and other 
areas. An effective marketing system will have been established allowing growers to target 
production for better market opportunities. Improved storage methods, appropriate post 
harvest treatments, and packing and grading systems for important horticulture crops will 
have been demonstrated thereby reducing post-harvest losses of horticulture produce. A 
strategic, focused on-farm programme of appropriate technology will have been established. 
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some important fruit and vegetable varieties will have been released for cultivation, and 
nursery facilities will have been established thereby leading to the production of high quality 
planting matetitds locally. The horticulture extension programme will have been 
strengthened through targeted training and close linkage between farmers, extension and 
rese ar ch. The range of commercially exploited aromatic and medicinal plants will have been 
expanded and a greater number of the rural poor will have derived direct benefits through 
sustainable collection, proper distillation/processing of essential oils and increased export 
opportunities. 

Four regional centres will be supported by this programme which will deal with germ 
plasm screening and nursery improvement. Watershed approach is being following in the 
execution of this project. 

The overall impact of the UNDP technical cooperation will be the enhanced livelihoods 
and the improvement of the living standards of the poor rural households through income 
generation resulting from agricultural diversification and increase in horticultural production. 

Assistance to Essential Oils Development (92/008) 

Project Justification 

Bhutan has a great diversity in flora consisting large concentrations of perennial plant species 
suitable for commercial essential oil production including lemon grass, which is a dominant 
component of the ground vegetation in the dry chir-pine valleys of eastern Bhutan, 
concentrated particularly in four districts namely, Tashigang, Mongar, Lhuentshi and 
Trashiyangtshi. Its principal economic value lies in the distillation of lemongrass oil which is 
used in the manufacture of Vitamin A and in flavour, cosmetics and perfumery industries. 
There is enough market for the Bhutanese lemongrass oil which has additional advantage of 
being produced from the natural grass grown in an environment uncontaminated by agro¬ 
chemical residues and other toxic wastes/chemicals. 

The better utilization of this natural resource will diversify the agricultural base and 
provide a modest boost to hard currency earnings. Benefits would accrue directly to the 
farmers through the gathering and distillation of naturally occurring lemongrass for which 
substantially high prices would be received due to more efficient processing and marketing. 
Assistance to lemongrass oil production could also provide the foundation for a later 
expansion into other areas of essential oil production. 

Objectives 

The immediate objectives of the project are: 

® Utilize natural occurring lemongrass and other potential species on a 

sustainable basis to promote cash income in remote rural areas where the 1 
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farmers are generally worse off: 

(ii) Promote a rural agro-industry, based initially on the small scale distillation of 
lemongrass with small scale/portable improved distillation units; 

(iii) Through improved quality of the essential oils produced, improve export prices of 
lemongrass oil and hence increase cash income generation of die fanners involved 
in lemongrass oils distillation; and 

(iv) Establish a capacity for long-range research on essential oil bearing plants. 

Expected outcome and/or achievements 

The current project will end by December end 1997. Most of the outputs designed in the 
project are being met. Most notably, there has been positive impact on poverty and 
sustainable livelihoods of the poor farmers including men, women, and herdsmen in the 
remote areas engaged in lemongrass distillation programme. With the improved 
production and marketing of lemongrass oil, the farmers have received US$ 15-17 per 
kg oil compared to US$ 3-4 per kg oil produced from the mild steel distillation units. 

The latest minimum price paid was US$ 10 per kg oil. To further diversify the essential oil 
development programme, the project is being continued as a sub-programme under the 
recently approved Integrated Horticulture Development Programme. Under this programme, 
the production and marketing aspects of the lemongrass oil will be further streamlined. In 
addition, it will provide support to explore other potential essential oil bearing and medicinal 
plant species for commercial production on sustainable basis. 

Currently the production is around 30 tonnes of oil per annum out of which 21-22 tonnes 
are produced conventionally and 8 tonnes comes from the improved steel distillation units. 

First Eastern Zone Agricultural Development Project (FEZAP) (92/007) 

Project Justification 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the Bhutanese economy which provides livelihoods to more 
than 85% of the population. The country with its wide range of agroclimatic zones raises 
both sub-tropical and temperate crops. However, the scope for the expansion of cropping 
area is limited by topographic factors and water availability. Therefore, the main thrust of 
RGOB strategy for increasing food production is the improvement of cropping and animal 
production systems coupled with the rehabilitation and improvement of irrigation systems, 
and strengthening agricultural support services, while preserving the natural environment. 
The FEZAP, funded by IFAD will provide support to cover all aspects of the renewable 
natural resources sector in all the six Eastern Zone Dzongkhags particularly concentrating in 
the above mentioned thrust areas . This project funded by UNDP will provide technical 
assistance in support of FEZAP. There will be additional technical assistance support from 
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SNV as well. 

Objectives 

The technical assistance project through UNDP/UNV and SNV will provide support to the 
FEZAP in achieving the overall objectives of improved crop productivity in both irrigated 
and rainfed areas; increasing productivity and output in the livestock sector; production of the 
agricultural and natural environment; and strengthening agricultural support services 
especially in the areas of research, extension, credit and provision of inputs. 

Expected outcomes and/or achievements 

The main outcomes of the FEZAP are: 

(I) Increased production and yields of field and other crops through (a) improved irrigation 
infrastructure; (b) improved irrigation distribution systems; © improved operation and 
maintenance of irrigation systems; (d) improved cropping systems; (e) improved 
extension services; (f) improved production planning and marketing of horticulture and 
agriculture products; 

(ii) Increased livestock productivity and production; and 

(iii) Protection of the agricultural and natural environment with improved erosion 
control. 

The project as a whole is being implemented satisfactorily and most of the main outcomes 
are being achieved. UNOPS mandatory field supervisions (twice in a year) have been chiefly 
responsible in keeping the project implementation on its right track. On the request of the 
RGOB, F EZA P was extended till June end 1998. The Government is in the process of 
negotiating for a second phase or FEZAP with IFAD which is intended to be launched from 
July 1998. The UNDP budget of the technical assistance project was also extended upto June 
end 1998. 


Over a period of three years and since the inception of FEZAP in 1992, an increase in the 
rearing of improved breeds of pack animals, pig and poultry is recorded. Trendwise there 
is a 167% increase in the rearing of improved horses, 37% in improved pigs and 367% 
increase in improved poultry rearing. 


Mr Sherub Gyaltshen, Acting Director, Research, Extention and Irrigation Division, Ministry 
of Agriculture, who is coordinating is programme, indicated that the project has been quite 
successful. However, he pointed out that the major controversy with IFAD has been on 
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selection of beneficiaries. While IFAD is insisting on beneficiaries to be poorest of the poor, 
the Government feels that there is no abject poverty as such and it is difficult to find out who 
is poorest of the poor. However, UNDP is supportive of the Government efforts and is open 
to discussion on this issue. 

Bhutan Trust Fund 

In order to guarantee itself a sustainable revenue source that could be applied to the full range 
of environmental requirements in Bhutan, the Royal Government, in concert with the United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP) and the World Wildlife Fund (WWF), created the 
Bhutan Fund for Environmental Conservation (BTF) in 1991. The BTF is the first trust fund 
of its kind involving a partnership of government and donors specifically committed to 
environmental conservation. 

To date, the BTF has received a US $7 million contribution from the Global 
Environmental Facility (GEF) and more than US $3 million from bilateral and NGO sources. 
The goal is US $20 million in total trust fund assets. 

The BTF has the following general objectives: 

• Training foresters, ecologists, natural resource managers and other environmental 
professionals and managers; 

• Surveying Bhutan's biological resources and developing an ecological information base; 

• Reviewing the protected area system, establishing new protected areas and developing 
and implementing management plans; 

• Providing institutional support to the National Environment Committee, Department of 
Forestry, the Royal Society for the Protection of Nature, and the Research Nature Study 
Center; 

• Promoting environmental education in schools and through public awareness campaigns; 
and 

• Designing and piloting projects that integrate conservation and development. 

Since its initiation in 1992, the BTF has been active in four principle areas: 

• Institutional support to the Department of Forests; 

• Development of priority protected areas; 

• Protected areas systems planning; and 

• Coordination of fundraising and donor activity in conservation activities. 

Donor coordination 

Policy and Planning Division, Ministry of Agriculture, Royal Government of Bhutan 
coordinates the Renewable Natural Resources (RNR) sector and holds regular meetings with 
the donor agencies. The last RNR sector coordination meeting was held in April 1997 
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(organised by UNDP) and the next meeting is scheduled to be held in February, 1998. These 
meetings provide a forum for an open dialogue between the Royal Government and its 
development partners with the aim of contributing to the greater effectiveness and impact of 
programmes in the RNR sector. In addition, monthly donor meetings are also held, with 

different donors hosting the meetings on a rotational basis. 

Informal donor meeting is also common and UNDP takes the lead in inviting other donors 

for review of projects in any sector before they are finalised. 

It is felt that there are a host of donors in the environment sector but few Government 
o ffi c ials and there is hardly any capacity. The RGOB places a high priority on environment 
and HRD component is builtyitqall tfceproj ects to strengthen and accelerate the capacity 

building process. - -- . ;j% 

UNDP in Bhutan is play UTg'a-fnaj or role in the donor coordination meetings and this role 
has been appreciated by the RGOB. 


Integration with development policies and priorities of the recipient country 

The UNDP's first country cooperation framework (CCF) for Bhutan covers the period 1997- 
2001, coinciding with the period covered by the Royal Government of Bhutan's Eighth Five- 
Year Plan. The first CCF draws upon the UNDP advisory note, which was based upon 
consultations with the Royal Government, the private sector and bilateral and multilateral 
development partners. It also-takes into account recommendations of the 1995 round-table 
meeting between Bhutah art^tfs" development partners, as well as the June 1995 mid-term 
review of the fifth country programme for the period 1992-1996. 

Eighth Five Year Plan 

The Eighth Five-Year Plan reconfirms Bhutan’s commitment to sustainable human 
development (SHD) and is guided by seven priorities: (a) sustainability of development; (b) 
preservation and promotion of traditional values; © balanced and equitable development; (d) 
further improvements in the quality of life; (e) institution-strengthening and human resources 
development; (f) decentralization and participation; and (g) privatization and promotion of 
the private sector. The main source of economic growth will continue to be hydropower and 
natural resource-based industries. 

The Eighth Five-Year-Plan incorporates many of the recommendations of recent 
international compacts, including those of the World Summit for Social Development, the 
Alma Ata Conference on Primary Health Care, the World Conference on Education for All, 
the International Conference on Nutrition, the World Summit for Children, the Fourth World 
Conference on Women and the Second United Nations Conference on Hu man Settlements 
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(Habitat II). Bhutan has adopted the goals of Health for All and Education for All by the year 
2000. A draft National Environment Strategy incorporates many of the recommendations of 
the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development. In order to reduce 
population growth, Bhutan has adopted many of the recommendations of the International 
Conference on Population and Development. 

Results and lessons of past cooperation 

One feature of the fifth country programme has been its involvement in the preparation of 
master plans and programme frameworks. In addition to advancing programme formulation, 
these frameworks have generated significant resources from other development partners, thus 
far amounting to $567 million. Since the preparation of the frameworks cost approximately 
$5.4 million, the additional resources derived from UNDP-supported activities were on the 
order of $122 for every $1 invested. UNDP support for capacity-building and human 
resources development were also important contributions. 

Despite efforts to link UNDP and United Nations Capital Development Fund (UNCDF) 
programmes, they have tended to be formulated and implemented separately. The 
programme of UNCDF is significant, amounting to $13 million. Future UNDP/UNCDF 
collaboration in the areas of decentralization and sustainable livelihoods through local 
governance should ensure full complementarity between technical and capital assistance. 
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Proposed strategy of the CCF 

UNDP earns to contribute to the attainment of sustainable human development through 

programmes in direct support of Royal Government policies and priorities. The main 

elements of the strategy are: 

a. Concentration of resources in high-priority areas: During the fifth country programme, 
programme focus was increased by reducing the number of projects substantially. The 
mid-term review of the fifth country programme agreed that the programme should be 
further concentrated in the first CCF; 

b. Focus on capacity-building: Capacity-building in support of SHD will be stressed. Given 
the relevance of Bhutan's decentralization programme to SHD, future capacity 
development activities should be extended to cover subnational entities; 

c. Application of the programme approach: The programme approach will be adopted, to the 
maximum extent possible, in order to establish feasible and operational strategic 
frameworks for action by the Royal Government and its development partners; 

d. Support for global compacts: Assistance will be provided in the translation of United 
Nations-sponsored global compacts and international agreements into country-specific 
strategies and programmes; 

e. Strengthening complementaries with UNCDF: Complementaries between technical and 
capital assistance will be strengthened through a strategic alliance between UNDP and 
UNCDF, in support of national policies and programmes in SHD-related fields, notably, 
decentralization, local governance and micro-credit; 

f. Promoting United Nations system cooperation: Cooperation will be fostered between the 
agencies of the United Nations development system, especially those of the Joint 
Consultative Group on Policy (JCGP); 

g. Full mobilization of assistance modalities: Greater use will be made of the technical 
cooperation among developing countries modality during the CCF. The United Nations 
Volunteer Programme will be made even more effective by reinforcing the focus on 
capacity-building for SHD. 

Thematic areas 
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Three critical SHD-related areas have been identified for future UNDP assistance, namely 
sustainable livelihoods, governance and environment. Given that UNDP resources for die 
period of the first CCF are modest, it has been decided that core resources will be 
concentrated in the areas of sustainable livelihoods and governance, while non-crore 
resources will be mobilized to support Bhutan's priorities in the environment sector. In all 
these areas, UNDP will support national capacity-building. 

Sustainable livelihoods 

Under this theme, the aim will be to promote sustainable livelihoods and improve the living 
standards of the population, especially poor households, through the creation of productive 
employment in rural and urban areas and an enabling environment for the promotion of the 
private sector. Increasing the sustainability of rural livelihoods by promoting agricultural 
diversification and increasing agricultural production will be stressed. The objective supports 
the priorities of the Eighth Five-Year Plan related to improvements in the quality of life, 
privatization and the promotion of the private sector, and balanced and equitable 
development. 

Two main programmes will be implemented: (a) the promotion of the private sector, 
entrepreneurship and cottage and small- and medium-scale industries; and (b) integrated 
horticulture development. 

Expected impacts 

Interventions under the theme of sustainable livelihoods will support an enabling 
environment for private sector promotion, with positive effects on employment creation. The 
programme will also contribute directly to increasing the incomes, improving the quality of 
life and enlarging the potential for the sustainability of the livelihoods of rural and urban 
populations, while contributing to an improvement in the nutrition of the rural population in 
particular, and to an expansion of opportunities for the creation of off-farm employment and 
rural industrialization. These developments can be expected to slow the pace of rural-urban 
migration. 

Governance 

Programmes under this theme will support more effective formulation, management, 
monitoring and evaluation of SHD programmes at national and subnational levels, linked to 
the Eighth Five-Year Plan priorities of balanced and equitable development, decentralization 
and community participation, and institutional-strengthening and human resources 
development. Programmes are proposed to be developed in the following areas: (a) 
strengthe nin g capacities for development management and decentralization; and (b) capacity- 
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building for human resources development and management. 

Expected impacts 

UNDP will help to improve capacities for managing development and human resources at the 
national and subnational levels. It will support Bhutan's decentralization programme in ways 
that combine administrative efficiency with opportunities for local communities to influence 
decisions that impact on their lives. Impacts will include a national decentralized planning 
and programme/project monitoring and evaluation system that is well-coordinated, 
standardized and ins titutionalized in the Ministry of Planning, Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Ministry of Finance and relevant sectoral ministries. UNDP will also contribute to skills 
formation and an improved system of manpower-planning, to reconcile the social demands 
for education with the requirements of the economy. 

Environment 

UNDP has been involved in the renewable natural resources/environment sector, which is of 
central importance to Bhutan's efforts to promote SHD. The focus of future support in this 
area, to be funded out of non-core and programme reserve resources, will continue to be on 
capacity-building and the preparation of programme frameworks. 

UNDP has mobilized Global Environment Facility (GEF), Capacity 21 and other 
resources for the following activities: (a) strengthening of environmental management and 
education; (b) forest resources management and institutional capacity development; © 
preparation of a National Biodiversity Strategy and Action Plan; (d) integrated management 
of Jigme Doiji National Park, including the preparation of Community Natural Resource 
Management Plans; and (e) capacity-building to ensure that Bhutan meets its obligations 
under the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change. 

UNDP will also continue to participate in the $20 million Bhutan Trust Fund for 
Environmental Conservation, which has so far been used mainly for strengthening 
conservation measures throughout the country. 

Concluding observations 

UNDP has a long history of involvement in Bhutan’s development, being the third donor, 
after India and the Colombo Plan, with a programme of development with the Government. 
Although UNDP resources have declined and the importance of bilateral assistance has 
increased, a strategy of cooperation based on the above will ensure that UNDP continues to 
make a distinctive and valuable contribution to Bhutan's social and economic development. 
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People's Republic of China 
National Development Situation 

The major goals to be attained by the year 2000 include (a) quadrupling the per capita GN1 
(base year 1980) (b) Raise the people’s living standards © establish a socialist market sys* J 
and (d) achieve sustainable economic and social development. 

Past experience 

A review of the implementation of the third country programme undertaken during 1991- 
1995 concluded that this had responded well to the key national priorities which included 
modernization and bringing about economic reforms. This was achieved by policy advise, 
transfer of technology and capacity building. 

Proposed strategy for the CCF 

The first CCF confirms with the country’s Ninth Five Year development plan. The thematic 
areas identified in China’s strategy include (a) poverty elimination (b) sustainable agriculture 
and food security © employment, macroeconomic and enterprise reform and governance and 
(d) education, health and women’s issues and (e) sustainable development, environment and 
energy. 

The CCF is comprehensive and defines a strategy or identifies projects to be/being 
undertaken under various thematic areas. 

As regards sustainable development, the focus is on implementation of China’s Agenda 
21. In the area of environmental protection the focus would be on: atmospheric pollution 
control and acid rain reduction, water-use efficiency and conservation, municipal water 
treatment, planning and solid waste management, and environmental education/public 
awareness; energy conservation in TVEs, energy efficient refrigeration, wetlands protection, 
biodiversity conservation, methane recovery from municipal wastes, renewable energy 
commercialization and development and regional marine pollution; and technology transfer 
and small-scale investment projects for chloro-fluorocarbon replacement. 

In the energy sector, the emphasis would be on facilitating the development of an 
enabling energy policy for sustainable development, supply-side support for clean coal and 
other energy technology development, demand side management and pollution control, and 
promotion and commercialization for new and renewable sources of energy in poor areas. 

Linkages with poverty alleviation 

While it is possible to indirectly identify linkages of projects undertaken towards sustainable 
development, environment and energy, there is no clear reference to this in the CCF. 



Projects/activities undertaken in this area would have an impact on poverty alleviation and 
address social welfare concerns but would need to be highlighed. 

Country programme and implementation 

It was felt that in comparison to other donor agencies, UNDP has played a considerable role 
in China’s economic development. Most importantly, UNDP’s country programme was 
prepared in collaboration with CICETE and incorporate China’s development objectives. 

CICETE is the nodal agency which deals with UNDP for projects. Procedurally, a top- 
down approach is adopted. Enquiries are made on potential project ideas at the central and 
provincial levels. The next step is to match them with the UNDP country programme and 
then request for project proposals. However, it is not restricted to the top-down approach. A 
bottom-up approach is also followed as the situation demands. In this case the concerned 
Ministry/provisional level agency approaches CICETE with a project idea for which they are 
looking for sponsors. 

Details of select projects 

CPR/91/144/99 Support for the Sustainable Development of the Yellow River 
Delta (YRD), 1994-96. 

This project supports the preparation of planning inputs for the sustainable and integrated 
development of the YRD in Dongying City, Shandong Province. The projects expects to a) 
strengthen the research coordination capacities and analytical planning skills of the Yellow 
River Delta Conservation and Development Research Center b) provide support for the 
preparation and implementation of Agenda 21 projects to harness the YR course, and for the 
optimal utilization of land and water resources for agriculture, nature reserves, industrial and 
urban development. The project will also promote the exchange of views and cooperation 
among staff at the level of local, provincial and national governments, national research 
institutes, universities and foreign experts. An international seminar to evaluate the findings 
with regard to sustainable development policies and plans and to stimulate national and 
international interest in supporting the sustainable development through the implementation 
of Agenda 21 projects in the YRD will conclude the project. 

CPR/91/111/A/01/99 Integrated Desert Control and Sustainable Agriculture, 
1993-97 

This project supports the preparation of a comprehensive, integrated master plan for the 
optimal development and utilization of the water resources in Urumuqi in North Xinjiang. 
The project will include a) the formulation of a long-term, economically sustainable and 
environmentally sound water resources development plan and investment strategy b) 
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preliminary planning and designs for a package of priority projects suitable for sub missi on to 
the State Planning Commission for inclusion in the ninth five year plan and for international 
funding of follow-up feasibility studies and implementation financing c) environmental 
diagnostic and impact studies and assessments of the costs of degradation, and d) capacity 
building, especially in international cooperation practices, environmental analysis, macro- 
economic base water resources planning, and management of local technical staff. The 
Xinjiang Water Resources Bureau is implementing the project. 

CPR/91/114 Research, Demonstration, and Extension of Sustainable Farming 
Systems for Rainfed Agriculture, 1993-98 

This project aims to increase crop production, including grain and leg umin ous forage 
production, in the Loess Plateau by developing better crop management techniques, more 
efficient water conservation, and drought-proofing crop rotation systems. With farmer 
participatory methods, the project will disseminate the improved farming system technology 
to farm households, with a special emphasis on women. The project also aims to strengthen 
existing resource-planning capabilities. The project target area covers 2 million hectares of 
farmland and 700,000 farm households in Shaanxi, Qinghai, Gansu, Xinjiang, and Ningxia 
Provinces. 

FAO is cooperating with UNDP on this project, and MOA is the implementing agency. 

CPR/91/43/A/01/99 Sustainable Development of Mountain, River and Lake 
Region in Jiangxi, Phase II, 1995-98 

This project provides continued support to the Mountain, River and Lake (MRL) Office in 
Jiangxi Province to lay a sound base for preparation, coordination and execution of the MRL 
Project of China’s Agenda 21. In particular, the project will complete a geographical 
information system (GIS) and set up three regional training centres in the MRL area to 
strengthen three pilot areas and to assist managers, technicians, and farmers to use inputs 
efficiently for sustainable development. These activities will support the Agenda 21 
objectives by improving the region’s environment and securing a sustainable economic 
development plan in Jiangxi. FAO is the UN implementing agency for the project. 

CPR/91/213 Control of Environmental Pollution from Coal Combustion, 1993-96 
This project uses advanced computer modelling to relate energy consumption and pollution 
patterns and to generate energy-environment optimisation models to assist the local 
government in policy making and economic planning and is working n the demonstration 
cities of Qingdao in Shandong, Guiyang city in Guizhou, and Hohot in the Inner Mongolism 
Autonomous Region. Detailed data is being collected at the municipal level on SO x , 0O 2 and 
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NO x emission, TSP, energy demand and supply and relevant demographic and geographic 
variables. This project will leave in place air monitoring systems and will have conducted 
extensive integrated energy and environment training for city managers including energy 
optimisation planning using sophisticated computer modelling practices. It is the intention of 
the Chinese counterpart EP Bs to use these four demonstration sitesas the basis for the 
dissemination of integrated pl anning techniques to other municipalities in keeping with 
national priorities in atmospheric pollution control. 

To date, software have been developed and are being installed and tested in the three 
demonstration sites. The software will be evaluated and modified by NEPA, and then 
disseminated to more demonstration cities for decision makers to utilise. The beneficiary 
institution is the Chinese Research Academy of Environmental Sciences. 

CPR/91/215 Karst Water Prevention and Control, 13 January 1993 - 
Currently almost half of China’s coal reserves are threatened by limestone karst water inflows 
which threaten not only the coal resources but which have also contributed to widespread loss 
of human life. This project will transfer and develop methods for predicting, mitigating and 
eliminating karst water inflows to coal mines. In addition, the project will investigate 
methods to increase the utilisation of discharged mine water by developing methods fore 
waste water treatment in water scarce areas. This project will make a positive contribution o 
to mine safety as well as more effective natural resource usage. 

CPR/91/217 Hot Gas Desulphurisation for Gasification System, 1993-96 
Gasified coal used for combustion in industrial boilers and domestic settings must normally 
be cooled during the production process to remove sulphur in the form of hydrogen sulphide. 
This results in efficiency reductions due to latent heat loss in the cooling process which is not 
recoverable. This project will apply advances made in Western countries to desulphurize coal 
gas without the need for cooling. The application of this technology in China will serve to 
increase the efficiency of gas production while reducing application of this technology in 
China will serve to increase the efficiency of gas production while reducing the current levels 
of sulphur in town gas supplies. This project will proceed in three phases: research and 
development based on test mns using various Chinese coal types; demonstration sites to instal 
locally made desulphurization equipment at gasification plants including operational testing 
to gather results on process effectiveness; and development of manufacturing capabilities 
including the capability to manufacture and install the equipment and chemicals needed in the 
hot gas desulphurization process. 

Overseas and local training has been completed, and equipment has been installed. The 
project authorities have developed their own solvents and are carrying out tests on different 
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desulphurization modes. The results will be used on different forms of hot-gas 
desulphurization processes. 

Outreach 

As far as outreach is concerned, there are varied opinions. The government feels that the 
outreach is good. This is based on the project ideas that they receive even from provinces. 
Reputed research institutions/NGOs are aware about UNDP’s country programme. 
However, outside of the Government there is an opinion that the outreach at the grassroot 
level is not sufficient. 

The country visit did not facilitate feedback from donors and national project directors 
with the exception of one. The report is based primarily on meetings held at the UNDP 
country office and the a few government agencies and Tsinghua University. 
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Lao PDR 

National Development Situation 

During 1990-95, the economy grew at an average annual rate of 6.4 percent. The government 
has set amb itious targets for improving the situation by the year 2000. 

A National Poverty Eradication Plan will be prepared, pursuant to agreements reached at 
the World Summit for Social development. The Government’s main strategy for poverty 
eradication is enable the poor in rural areas to gain access to basic social services and to 
markets. An interrelated set of development interventions will be implemented for target 
communities, in the context of provincial development plans and according to the 
development needs and opportunities of the target communities. 

Past experience 

A review of the implementation of the fifth country programme undertaken during 1992-1996 
have had a cumulative impact in the country’s capacity for development management. 

Proposed strategy for the CCF 

Poverty eradication is the ultimate objective of the UNDP and this would be addressed 
through capacity building. The thematic areas identified in the country strategy include (a) 
rural community development (b) management of economic transition and © environment 
and natural resource management. 

Linkages with poverty alleviation 

Institutional capacity building to keep pace with economic expansion forms the key to 
strategies developed under each thematic area. And hence the link to meeting the ultimate 
objective of poverty eradication. 

UNDP has played a significant role in the country’s economic development. The country 
programmes reflect the national priorities. UNDP’s links with other donor agencies has 
proved beneficial in mobilizing resources. 

Project: Support to the Inter-Ministerial Working Group on the Environment, 
LAO/93/008 

UNDP and SIDA have strengthened the STENO (a body within the Prime Minister’s Office 
that coordinates and monitors government activities related to the environment provide 
technical and policy, environment coordination role by proving support to the inter- 
ministerial working group since April, 1995. The group has a relationship that: (i) enables 
STENO, advise to the other ministries (ii) receive advise and feedback from the Ministries. 
Significant achievements include: 
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• providing staff, training and equipment for effective administrative work 

• providing training and organizing study tours focussing on technical (environmental 
matter and negotiations) 

• support environmental data collection activities within the executing Agency 

• elicit inputs for the creation of environmental impact assessment guidelines 

This project has no direct link with poverty alleviation. However, in an indirect manner it 
facilities strengthens the technical and policy support that projects linked with poverty 
alleviation would receive from this Inter Ministerial Working Group. 
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The Philippines 
Background 

Despite the country's improved economic performance, major challenges threaten the 
capacity of the Philippines to sustain human development. The number of poor people was 
estimated at over 20 million in 1994. Over 47 per cent of the rural population is poor, 
representing nearly two thirds of the country's poor. In some regions and provinces, poverty 
incidence has either remained stationary or worsened. The unemployment rate was 9 per cent 
of labour force in 1996 and has shown no improvement over the last ten years. 

The resurgence of economic growth has led to rapid degradation of the environment. The 
quality of air and water is deteriorating at disturbing rates, particularly in urban areas. Acute 
water shortage is anticipated. Pollution from industrial and human wastes, soil run-off, 
destructive fishing practices, population pressure and uncontrolled tourism have caused 
serious degradation of coastal zones and depletion of fish stocks and other marine resources. 

The forests are critically endangered and, in 1994, only 5 million hectares of forest cover 
remained, compared to 5.6 million in 1989. Should the present annual depletion rate of 100 
thousand hectares continue, the country will be devoid of forests by early next century. The 
disappearance of forests implies also the extinction of biodiversity and loss of soils and water 
retention capability. The poor are the most affected by deteriorating environmental quality, 
because they depend greatly on natural resources for livelihood, have no adequate health care 
and are often the most affected victims of natural disasters caused or aggravated by 
environmental deterioration. 

Past performance 

The fifth UNDP country programme focused on four themes: economic reform and 
management, technology transfer, poverty alleviation and environmental management. The 
programme contributed to policy research and advocacy, development of national strategies 
and plans of action, capacity-building of institutions, consensus-building in meeting 
commitments to global agreements, and fostering partnerships between Government and 
NGOs, civil society and the private sector and it demonstrated the successful application of 
pilot approaches. 

The implementation of the fifth country programme was marked by difficulties: slow 
delivery and inadequate monitoring of programmes, characterized by an input-oriented 
approach rather than one directed towards output and impact. There was also a lack of 
monitoring mechanisms and benchmarks. Funds were pre-allocated and a lack of flexibility 
in reprogramming resulted in underutilization, aggravated by long lead-time in programming. 
Slow delivery was also caused by lack of counterpart resources and overcentralized 
implementation. The definition of the programme approach barred some stand-alone 
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projects, despite their being supportive to sustainable human development. 

The new strategy 

Protection and regeneration of the environment 

UNDP will support components of the Philippine Agenda, the country’s response to the 
United Nations Conference on Environment and Development. The Philippine Agenda is 
action-oriented and uses a people-centred and ecosystems-based approach to protect and 
regenerate the environment, while ensuring synergy between environmental, social, political 
and economic considerations. UNDP will give support to environmental and ecological 
reforms that can be implemented by the national Government and local governments and 
communities, UNDP will also support institutionalizing approaches and methodologies 
implied by policy innovations that integrate environment into strategies, at all levels. Key 
result areas are: 

■ Alleviating poverty by regenerating the environment. Biodiversity and marine 
environment management, including integrated coastal zone management and 
biodiversity conservation in island ecosystems, building on demonstration sites of the 
UNDP Regional Programme on Marine Pollution Prevention and Management; 
development of small-scale renewable energy systems for rural development, in support 
of the Climate Change Convention, linking activities to the Regional Project on Asian 
Cooperation on Energy and Environment and the priority thrusts of the Global 
Environment Facility (GEF); capacity-building of indigenous peoples on land 
management of ancestral domain; piloting ecosystem-based approaches in the 
identification of sustainable livelihood opportunities for poor communities. 

■ Helping industry confront its responsibilities for the environment. Increasing 
capacity to enforce anti-pollution regulations and the development of toxic and hazardous 
waste management strategies; public-private sector environmental management through 
industrial ecology, self-regulation and environmental entrepreneurship; development of 
ecologically efficient technology for waste re-use and recycling. These initiatives 
represent follow-up to the Montreal Protocol and will draw on the UNDP Initiative for 
Sustainable Energy, and the Asia Least-Cost Greenhouse Gas Abatement Strategy 
(ALGAS). 


■ Extending the responsibility of protecting and regenerating the environment to 
communities and local governments. Capacity-building of local government units and 
communities in environmental management, including monitoring the quality of their 
environment, using sustainability indicators, and integrating the role of women in energy 
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management and application of anti-pollution measures at the household level; national 
land use planning, water management policy and development of regional and provincial 
environment and natural resource accounting and budgeting. United Nations Volunteers 
(UNV) expertise will be explored, particularly for community-organizing. 

■ Educating and sensitizing the nation on sustainable development. Mass media 
promotion, the greening of school curricula, non-formal education and mass training on 
the Philippine Agenda at the local level. 

■ Institutionalizing and expanding integrated environmental management in critical 
areas. Development of a national coastal and marine policy and action plan; upsc aling 
and replication of sustainable development models for local area management for 
capacity-building at grass-roots level; initiatives will be supportive of and linked to, when 
appropriate, the relevant efforts of the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC), 
ASEAN, and HABITAT H, especially regarding sustainable cities, clean technology and 
clean production, sustainability of the marine environment, and the interrelated issues of 
food security, energy and the environment. 
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Indonesia 

Background 

Indonesia has taken important steps to improve environmental management. Recent 
initiatives have included the establishment of an environmental protection agency, mandatory 
environmental impact assessments in large development projects, and the introduction of new 
lgislation on spatial planning more sensitive to environmental concerns. 

Policies, strategies and priorities for Indonesia's development are contained in the 
Guidelines for State Policy (GBHN), the second long-term development plan (PJP II) 
1994-2019, and the sixth five-year development plan (REPELITA VI), covering 1994-1999. 
The first two set out the main pattern of national development and the main directions to be 
followed. With the start of PJP II and REPELITA VI, Indonesia is entering a take-offstage 
towards the creation of an advanced, equitable, prosperous and self-reliant nation. 

The State Policy Guidelines clearly state that Indonesia's own resources should be used to 
finance the country’s development, with external assistance playing a complementary role. 

Past performance 

The fourth UNDP country programme (1991-1994) originally contained 11 programme areas. 
These were reduced to eight at the first annual review: poverty alleviation; promotion of 
non-oil exports; infrastructure development; environmental protection and natural resources 
management; managing development; employment promotion; technology development; and 
regional development. During the second review, it was decided to direct the remaining 
programmable resources to two of the eight areas, namely poverty alleviation and 
environmental protection and natural resources management, as these represented particularly 
critical areas requiring increased attention. These decisions have sharpened the focus of the 
programme. 

Poverty alleviation constituted the single largest programme in the fourth country 
programme covering activities in the areas of income-generation, basic needs, social welfare, 
and non-governmental organization (NGO) capacity-building and participation in national 
development. Emphasis was put on the development of models and new approaches, on a 
pilot basis, which would have a potential for replication in many geographical regions. Many 
poverty alleviation projects, such as the income-generation project (P4K), have proven to be 
catalytic in the sense that they have been or are about to be expanded, horizontally and 
vertically, into many provinces, with financing from the Government, the International Fund 
for Agricultural Development (IFAD), and other donors, without further support from UNDP. 


In the field of environmental protection and natural resources management, the fourth 
country programme started from a low base in terms of operational activities; in the course of 
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its implementation, however, it established the ground, with projects such as Post-UNCED 
Planning and Environmental Health, for a cluster of environmental projects emphasizing 
policy development and programme management and coordination. Drawing on such of its 
comparative advantages as neutrality, in-country presence, and familiarity with all 
development actors, UNDP is well positioned to play a catalytic role in this critical area for 
the country's sustainable development during the next planning period, in spite of its modest 
resources and the multiplicity of donors operating in this sector. 

Proposed strategy 

Equitable development and poverty reduction and environmental protection and regeneration 
have been two prominent areas of focus in the fourth country programme. Many activities 
launched supported the formulation of policies and strategies, as well as the testing of pilot 
approaches for subsequent replication. The new framework will build on these activities, on 
achievements and lessons learned, albeit with a sharper focus on those areas requiring further 
cooperation, specifically with UNDP. Within these two areas, UNDP will therefore support 
predominantly those activities that are likely to profit from UNDP strengths and comparative 
advantages over other potential providers of cooperation. Given past experience and 
achievement records, UNDP-financed activities will, inter alia, focus on capacity-building, 
empowerment and advancement of women, employment promotion, human resource 
development and people participation in project formulation and implementation. UNDP 
cooperation in the two areas of concentration will be designed to be programmatic in terms of 
substance and approaches, with interventions at the upstream, midstream, and downstream 
levels. It will try to link policy and regulatory frameworks with concrete implementation 
activities and enhance the effectiveness and impact of such activities by developing linkages 
with national programmes and those of other United Nations agencies, international financing 
institutions and bilateral donors, as well as international and local NGOs. 

Building on the collaboration mechanisms and the extensive process of consultation 
developed during the fourth country programme between key government agencies, NGOs, 
civil society organizations and UNDP, a co-development partnership could be achieved by 
further addressing the need for networking and continuous dialogue at all levels to reach a 
common vision of the country's priorities in poverty alleviation, equitable development, 
which spreads the benefits of growth fairly, environmental conservation and management and 
by improving the enabling legislative and regulatory framework for participation by NGOs 
and civil society in the decision-making process. 
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Environmental protection and regeneration 

While Indonesia has been remarkably successful in achieving growth and reducing 
widespread poverty, the pace and pattern of development have led to grow ing concern about 
the sustainable use of natural resources and the social and economic costs of urban and 
industrial pollution. In many areas, population pressures and rapid development are leading 
to degradation of natural resources, including land, forests, water and energy, and critic al 
terrestrial and marine ecosystems and the foreclosure of options for sustainable development. 
Conflicts over the use of land and access to other natural resources are increasing, and 
growing numbers of people are exposed to environmental pollution that threatens their health 
and livelihoods. Industrial pollution, combined with pollution from urban sources such as 
solid waste, human waste and vehicle emissions, poses a threat to health and human welfare. 

The main challenge will be to integrate environmental issues and concerns into the 
development process. Successful environmental and natural resource management depends 
on maximizing the links between appropriate economic policies and sound environmental 
standards. Accordingly, REPELITA VI targets improvements in the management of natural 
resources and minimization of pollution as key objectives. Achieving these goals will entail a 
three-pronged approach, focusing on policy, investment and institutions. A mixture of 
policies will be pursued, including regulatory policies that emphasize less expensive "top of 
the pipe" changes rather than more expensive "end of the pipe" clean-ups, market-based 
policies such as pollution charges to limit environmental degradation, and pricing policies 
that reflect the true value of fuels and energy, forests, water, and land to the country. The 
policies will encourage private investment in pollution control. Public sector investments 
will focus on reducing congestion, water sewage treatment, and sanitation in urban areas so as 
to maintain a healthy urban environment. Priority is also placed on the strengthening of 
relevant institutions and human resources to plan and implement sustainable development as 
well as information campaigns to enlist public support in the sound management of the 
environment. Collaboration between the different segments of the society, including 
government agencies, NGOs, academic circles, the private sector, and communities, is needed 
to deal effectively with these areas. 

Of the multitude of environmental issues facing Indonesia, the Government attaches great 
priority to the provision of clean water and sanitation facilities; solid waste management and 
vehicle emission control in main urban centres; industrial pollution control, particularly on 
Java; and the sustainable management of forest resources. Other priorities include protection 
of watersheds and coastal and marine ecosystems, and the management of the switch from oil 
as the main source of energy to natural gas and coal, without increasing the current, often 
sizeable, levels of air and water pollution. 
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Proposed themes 

Since the Government has already been receiving UNDP support in the environmental field, 
the framework for cooperation for the next five years will be able to build on past and 
ongoing activities. In accordance with the mandate given to UNDP for capacity-building for 
sustainable development at the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED) in June 1992, capacity-building and human resources development will be the 
underlying feature of this theme. The post-UNCED planning and capacity-building project, 
supported by UNDP, provides the overall framework for activities under this theme as it aims 
to formulate a long-term national strategy for sustainable development in line with Agenda 21 
and various international conventions. The availability of UNDP grant funds is considered a 
major advantage in addressing strategic policy areas and in enhancing institutional 
development efforts. 

It is proposed that apart from pursuing existing projects in coastal management, national 
park management, forest fire management and social marketing and public-awareness raising, 
UNDP will thus have an opportunity to develop strategies at the upstream level, as well as 
powerful environmental management instruments and tools such as environmental impact 
assessments (EIAs), green accounts, industry performance standards, and the "polluter pays" 
principle for a successful enforcement of the policies. In doing so, UNDP will follow a 
bottom-up participatory approach, by stressing the important role to be played by 
environmental NGOs, industry and community-based environmental initiatives. Such 
organizations can have a sizeable impact, with minimal financial inputs, as demonstrated by 
the NGOs funded through the GEF Small Grants Programme, which promotes the 
participation of NGOs in finding community-based solutions to global environmental 
problems. 
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projects 


Annexe 3 

List of people met 


Bhutan 

1. Ms Akiko Naito-Yuge 
Resident Representative, UNDP 

2. Mr Tenzin Doiji, Sustainable 
Development 

Advisor, UNDP 

3. Ms Helen Stiefel 
Programme Officer, UNDP 

4. Mr Sangay Thinley 

Joint Secretary, Minister of Agriculture 

5. Mr Tshering Tashi 

Dy Director, National Environment 
Commission 

6. Mr Kunzang Doiji 

Head of Communication Division 
National Environment Commission 

7. Mr Sherub Gyaltshen 
Acting Director 
Ministry of Agriculture 

8. Mr Mingma Norbu Sherpa- 
Country Representative 

WWF, Bhutan and Nepal Programs 


9. Dr Sangay Wangchuk 

Head, Nature Conservation Section 
Forestry Services Division 

India 

1. Mr Kesav Desiraju 

Assistant Resident Representative 
UNDP 

2. Mr Aijun Narayan 
Consultant 
UNDP 

3. MrSKPande 

Additional Inspector General of 
Forests 

Ministry of Environment and Forests 
(MoEF) 

4. Dr Parvez Ahmed 

Deputy Inspector General of Forests 
MoEF 

5. Mr R K Srivastava 
Assistant Inspector General of 
Forests 

MoEF 
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Sri Lanka 

1 Mr Richard Conroy 

Deputy Resident Representative 
UNDP 

2 Ms Manel Jay am anna 
Programme Officer 
UNDP 

3 Mr H S Panwar 

Chief Technical Adviser 
National Programme Coordinator 
Department of Wildlife Conservation 
Ministry of Public Administration, 
Home Affairs, Parliamentary Affairs 
and Plantation Industries 

4 Mrs N Amerasekara 
Additional Secretary 

Ministry of Forest and Environment 

5 Mr L Wijesingha 

Country representative of IUCN 

6 Dr V U Ratnayaka 
National Programme Manager 
Industrial pollution reduction 
programme 

7 Mr Tilak Hewawasan 
National Programme Coordinator 
Community water supply and 
sanitation project 

Ministry of Housing and Construction 


8 Dr P M Jayatissa 
Director 

Ceylon Institute of Scientific and 
Industrial Research 

Lao PDR 

1 Mr Jeffrey Avina 
Resident Representative 
UNDP 

2 Ms Ingunn M Systad 
UNDP 

China 

1 MrCiaLije 

National Environmental Protection 
Agency (NEPA) 

2 Prof Zhou Fenqui 

Energy Research Institute, State 
Planning Commission 

3 Prof Wei 

Institute for Nuclear Energy 
Technology 

4 Mr Ma Yiwei 
CICETE 

5 Mr Pan Jiahua 

Senior Programme Officer 
UNDP 
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Indonesia 

1 Mr Ravi Rajan 
Resident Representative 
UNDP 

2 Dr Budhi Sayoko 
Programme Coordinator 
(Environment) 

UNDP 

3 Mr Ulrik Jacobsen 
Programme Manager 
UNDP 

4 Ms Judith Simbara 
Programme Assistant 
UNDP 

5 Mr Kishan Khoday 
Sustainable Development Advisor 
UNDP 

6 Mr Hans Ulthrup 
Associate Expert 
UNESCO 

7 Ms Ellen van Steenburgh 
International Expert 

8 Mr Tjuk Kuswqartojo 
Project Coordinator 
Ministry of Environment 

9 Mr Suma T Djajadiningrat 
Deputy III 

BAPEDAL (Environmental Impact 


Assessment Agency) 

10 Mr Effendy Sumardja 
Assistant Minister 13 
Ministry of Environment 

11 Mr Saut Lubis 
Sustainable Energy Consultant 
Ministry of Environment 

12 Ms Erwina Darmaj anti 
Policy Analyst 
Ministry of Environment 

13 Ms Hira Jhamtani 

National Consortium for Forest and 
Nature Conservation in Indonesia 

14 Mr Waladi Isnan 
Head 

Sub-Directorate for Technical 
Cooperation, Ministry of Forestry 

15 Mr Erly Sukrismanto 
Directorate of Forest Protection 

16 Mr Ir Sumantri 

Forest Fire Prevention Management 
Project 

The Philippines 

1 Dr Jorge Reyes 

Environmental Focal Point 
UNDP 
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Ms Escarta 

Director 

NEDA 


3 Dr Floradema C Eleazar 
Programme Manager, PAD-FASPO 
DENR 

4 Dr Cabdido A Cabrido, Jr., 

Chief Technical Adviser 
DENR 

5 Mr Jacob Tito 
Specialist-EIA 
DENR 

6 Ms Cristina M Regunay 
FASPO, DENR 

7 Dr Istrella Domingo 
Director 

NSCB 

8 Ms Sylvia de Perio 
NSCB 

9 Ms M Regarde 
NEDA 

10 Mr Noel Leuhaylungrod 
DENR 

11 Ms Nareen Queypo 
NAMRIA 


2 Dr D J Ganapin, Jr., 12 

Under secretary for Environment and 
Programs Development 
Department for Environment and 
Natural Resources (DENR) 
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The following project related documents were also referred to: 

Bhutan 

BHU/91/002 Forest Resources Management and Institutional Development in Bhutan 

• Project Document 

• Report of the Evaluation Mission, December 1995 

BHU/96/001 Strengthening Environmental Management and Education in Bhutan 

• Project Document 
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India 

IND/91/019 Community Based Programme for Sustainable Farm Systems in Fragile 
Watersheds 

• Project Document (not signed) 

IND/91/090 Preparation of Environmental Action Programmes in India (EAP) 

• Project Document (not signed) 

IND/92/007 Strengthening Wildlife Management an Ecodevelopment Planning Capabilities 

• Project Document 

• PPER, March 1995 

• Minutes of Tripartite Review Meeting, 25 May 1995 

IND/92/038 Strengthening and Developing the Indian Council of Frestry Research and 
Education 

• Project Document 

• Mid-term Evaluation Report, November 1995 

IND/93/018 Development and Strengthening of Integrated Pest Management (IPM) in India 

• Project Document 

IND/93/021 Formulation of National Forestry Action Programme 

• Project Document 

• PPER, June 1996 

• Minutes of Tripartite Review Meeting, 26 June 1996 

IND/94/012 Bio-Village Demonstration Project in Pondicherry 

• Project Document 

Indonesia 

INS/92/007 Post-UNCED Planning and Capacity Building Activities 

• Project Document 

INS/93/004 Kutai National Park Management Support 

• Project Document 


INS/93/010 Strengthening National Forest Fire Management Capacity 
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• Preparatory Assistance Document 

iNS/93/011 Riau Coastal Zone Land Use Management 

• Project Document 

Sri Lanka 

SRL/91/019 Industrial Pollution Reduction Programme in Sri Lanka 

• Project Document 

• Minutes of Tripartite Review Meeting, 21 November 1995 

SRL/93/002 National Water Supply and Sanitation Development Programme 

• Project Document 

The Philippines 

PHI/93/007 Integrated Environmental Management for Sustainable Development 

• Programme Document 

• Programme Support Implementation Arrangement (PSIA) 1994-1996 

• Programme Support Implementation Arrangement (PSIA) 1996-1997 

PHI/93/010 Institution Building for Decentralised Implementation of Community-Managed 
Water Supply and Sanitation Projects. 

• Project Document 

PHI/96/002 Environment and Natural Resource accounting and Application (ENRA) 

• Programme Support Implementation Arrangement (PSIA) 1996-1997 

PHI/96/003 Integration of Environmental and Socio-Economic Development Policies (SEI) 

• Programme Support Implementation Arrangement (PSIA) 1996-1997 

PHI/96/004 Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA) 

• Programme Support Implementation Arrangement (PSIA) 1996-1997 

PHI/96/005 Sustainable Development Models (SDM) 

• Programme Support Implementation Arrangement (PSIA) 1996-1997 

PHI/96/006 Integrated Environmental management for Sustainable Development 

• Programme Support Implementation Arrangement (PSIA) 1996-1997 
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China 

• Gansu Integrated Desert Control and Sustinable Agriculture (sub-component of 
programme 91/110) 

• Research, Demonstration and Extension of Sustainable Farming Systems for Rainfed 
Agriculture (Sub-component of 91/110) 

• Balanced Fertilisation (sub-component of programme 91/120) 

• Capacity Building and Investment Preparation for Rural Water Supply and Sanitation in 
Poor and Remote Areas 

• Support for Sustainable Development of the Yellow River Delta 

• Master Plan for Water Resources Development in North Xinjiang 

• Establishment of a National Forest Resources Monitoring System (sub-component of 
91/150) 

• Detection, Monitoring and Forecasting of Forest Insects and Diseases (sub-component of 
91/150) 

• Promotion of Agenda 21 Sustainable Human Development in QNP (Tibet) 

• Control of Atmospheric Pollution from Coal Combustion (sub-component 91/210) 

• Preventing Hazardous Groundwater Inflows in Coal Mines (sub-component of 91/210) 

• Clean Coal Technology Development of Technology of Hot Gas Clean-up and 
Desulfurisation of Coal (sub-component of 91/210) 

• Motor Vehicles Emission Control and Passive Component Safety 




